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WH. WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
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of 32 pages free. 
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. Mention this paper. 


~ TEACHERS WANTED. 


An examination of candidates for positions in the 
public schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., will be held 
during the stay, in this city, of the San Francisco 
excursionists in July. The subjects of examination 
will be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, 
Grammar, Geography, U. 8. History, Physiology- 
and Hygiene. Several vacancies to be filled, Sala- 
ries range from $600 to $780 per year of 38 weeks. 
Enclose stamp for circular giving full information. 
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~~ 2 —— = . FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
y struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 560 different styles, ranging in price from $20 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
FBT ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of our 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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FISHER’S PATENT. 


The only educational money allowed and approved 
by the United states Government. For school and 
home use this is invaluable. Sample box with eight 


removable trays for different denominations, and 
pieces representing over $16.00, by mail, for 25 cents. 


PRIMARY. SCHOOL WORD BUILDER. 


A new set of letter cards, comprising more than 


200 pieces, containing capitals and lower-case letters, 
numerals, punetuation marks, ete. The most prac- 
tical thing yet panseses. Each set in a strong paper 
box. Sample by mail for 12 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Chances, &e. 


MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
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Established Big Pay And exclusive right of territory given 


Agency Dep’t. 


110 Tremont St. Ee ee 
Studio Building, BOSTON. on Pace ity, SoNGs OF HISTORY. By HezeKiun BUTTER- 
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to those who mean business. 
Address at once, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CHAMBERS'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Entirely New Edition 


To be completed in 10 volumes, imperial 8vo, 
issued at intervals of a few months, 





Edited and Published under the auspices of 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, 


AND 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia, 





Revised, Rewritten, New Illus- 
trations and Maps. 


= Cloth . . . 7 83.00 
PRICE { Cloth, uncut, . . .» 3.00 

of ER ) Sheep, . Pe . . 4.00 
VOLUME: i Halt Morecce, « « 450 





Volume |. Now Ready. 


Con _ ining 3100 Articles, 
313 Wood Engravings, 
and 12 Maps. 





Convenient in Size, 
Moderate in Price, 
Easy of Consultation. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“Tt is one of the most valuable works of reference 
in existence.”—New York World. 


“This new edition will be widely sought after. 
The information is very complete, without running 
to the differences of other encyclopxdias.”—St. Pau! 
Pioneer Press. 


“A concise, accurate, and low-priced encyclopx- 
dia made better than ever by a thorough revision, 
practically amounting to a complete rewriting.””— 
N. Y. Examiner. 


“It contains the latest information on the subject 
of which it treats, downto the year 1888. From daily 
use we can recommend it both conscientiously and 
cordially as a marvellously full, accurate, and con- 
venient work of reference.”—N. O. States. 


“It will be a welcome guest in every household 
where any one wants to know Who’s who, or What’s 
what.”—New York Publishing World. 


“‘Chambers’s is acknowledged to be one of the 
very best of the world’s standard encyclopedias.” — 
Chicago Journal. 


“ Altogether it is an accurate, concise, low-priced 
compendium of universal knowledge; a rich treasure 
for any household or public library.”’—Maine Argus. 


“ Few works of the kind have enjoyed an equal 
popularity, or rendered better service to the mass of 
readers.”—New York Science. 


“ This fine and valuable work will be more desir- 
able than ever in the revised and enlarged form in 
which it is now to be completed.” —Boston Gazette. 


“ Broad in scope, accurate in detail, and moderate 
in price, Chambers’s has long held a place in the 
front rank. A thorough revision of the entire work 
has been undertaken, and the first volume gives one 
a good idea of the broad scholarly spirit fn which 
this revision has been carried out.”—New York Book 
Buyer. 

* The articles are so admirably written and so well 
adapted to meet the popular need, that Chambers’s 

Dictionary of Universal Knowledge’ becomes a book 
of reference wherever the English language is 
spoken.”—Cineinnati Times. 


“No more striking illustration of the rapid prog- 
ress in science and art, and of the additions that 
have been made even to our knowledge of the past in 
that comparatively brief period could be adduced 
than the contents of the first volume of Chambers’s 
Encyelopedia.” — Philadelphia Times. 
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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 


We come from out our homes to-day, with solemn, reverent tread, 
To unfurl our country’s flag within the bivouac of the dead. 


The soldier rests, nor wakes to hear the deep-mouthed cannon’s 


roar, 
The roll of drums, the sound of strife disturb his dreams no more. 


Sweet flowers are the only arms upon his green tent wall, 
The low wind sighing through the grass, his only bugle call. 


Yet not the less our hearths and homes are guarded by that band 
Of loyal hearts, who kept the faith, and died to save our land, 


Dead hands have stronger hold sometimes than those of living men, 
And yearly in these sacred camps we take the oath again. 


Year after year anew we swear upon these altars low, 
To serve our country and our God,—the only king we know. 


But never sacrifice of blood shall seal these vows we pay, 
The fairest gifts of heaven and earth on these green shrines we lay. 


We bring the rose’s heart of fire,—so may our hot zeal glow 
Against the man who dares to prove himself his country’s foe. 


We bring the purple violet’s tears,—O, still uncomforted 
Rachel in desolation sits and mourns her children dead ! 


We bring the lily’s fragrant breath,—with Christ’s own flower we 
may 
Well consecrate our land anew on this Memorial Day, 


Since this we know, if in our hearts we aught of hate retain, 
We still must bear upon our brows the curséd brand of Cain. 


And if from out their honored graves could rise our soldiers true, 
As first in war, so first in peace would meet the gray and blue. 


As one to-day from sea to sea our common tears are shed, 
As one we keep these holy rites in memory of our dead,— 


So O Jehovah, in whose fear our fathers framed their laws, 

May we as brothers, in Thy name, ’gainst wrong make common 
cause ; 

Our laws Thy law of righteousness, our rule Thy rule of love, 

Thus shall abide within our land Peace’s emblematic dove. 


So shall we know nor North nor South, erased all boundary bars, 
O’er us shall float from palm to pine, unmarred the stripes and 
stars. 








THE CHICKADEE. 
(Parus Atricapillus Linn.) 


PY WALTER HOXIE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The chickadee looks you square in the face with a pair 
of honest, little, black eyes, shining from under the edge 
of his little, black cap that is pulled low down upon his 
forehead. His wide black beard looks as if it was always 
neatly trimmed and well attended to, and his gray coat 
and white under-garments are never untidy. Altogether 
his general appearance is that of a well-to-do and upright 
little citizen of the world, and his looks do not belie him 
in the least. 

Structurely he has many interesting points. His feath- 
ers are long and downy, giving him the best possible pro- 
tection against the winter cold. His bill, though very 
short, is stout and sharp, and when the occasion calls for 
it he can do a very creditable job of rough carpentering. 
His claws are curved, and strong, and flattened in just 
such a way as to enable them to take a firm hold in little 
cracks and crevices. Take him for all in all, he is 
adapted to a wide range of circumstances, and such proves 
to be the case, for he is a resident wherever found, and 
can make a living at all times, when other birds, whose 
talents only lie in one direction, are forced to change their 
boarding-place with the season. 

During the greater part of the year the sustenance of 
the chickadee consists of the eggs and larve of insects, 


are probably the greatest check in the orchards and wood- 
lands again$t an excessive increase in insect life. 

When a little party alights on an old apple tree, they 
first seem to spread all over it. After a few moments a 
cheery call is heard from one. It is answered by others. 
It means that he has found a fat little grub or two out on 
that old, gnarled limb, or that here is alot of deftly hidden 


several of his little comrades flutter that way to share in 
his good luck. And every bit of that limb is carefully 
inspected before it is left. Up and down, the bottom side 
as well as the top, and even clear to the ends of every 
little twig, go the busy, little birds. Bits of rotten 
bark and lichen are chipped off, and the search is thor- 
oughly and systematically carried through. When this 
job is done another is taken in band. This time it may 
be an old neglected brushheap or a clump of roadside 
bushes and brambles, or even the tiptop of a big pine 
tree. Even the wood-pile in your back yard often proves 
a bonanza to this indefatigable little fellow. And it’s not 
his first acquaintance with it either. The woodchopper 
who felled that tree had not struck a dozen lusty blows before 
a little band of chickadees began to gather in the snowy 
woodland about him. And all winter long they were 
constant attendants upon his daily toil, for he laid low 
for them hoards of luscious provender which otherwise 
were out of reach, not to mention also the abundant feast 
which the crumbs from his dinner afforded. 

The chickadee builds his nest in a hollow. He often 
takes advantage of a decayed knothole, widening the in- 
terior to suit his requirements. But often he works his 
way into a partially decayed stump, and if it resists the 
action of the weather the same domicile may be occupied 
for many successive years. The nest is made of ntosses 
and similar light substances and generally lined with 
feathers. It is quite a bulky affair but very warm and 
snug. The eggs are white with little reddish speckles, 
and number from five to eight. 








THE QUESTION OF ECONOMY. 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


(Reported by HELEN AINSLIE SMITA, from his fourth lecture before 
thegindustrial Educational Association of New York City.] 


Economy in growth is the concentration of all modes to 
one purpose,—the development of power. Just so far as 
work controls thought it enhances the power of thought. 
Drawing and painting, modeling and making are means 
for the development of the power of continuous thought, 
and should be the implements of every teacher. A special 
teacher will rob the regular teacher of her lawful opportu- 
nity of developing her pupils. The means should go 
toward the center instead of radiating from the center. 
Herein is the economy of power. Drawing should be 
looked upon as a great aid instead of a burden, and should 
be used at every step. But when we make the means the 
end, then comes failure. When the handsome drawing- 
book to show the inspector becomes the end, then the child 
is sacrificed to the drawing. 

The idea of marking the intellectual products of chil- 
dren! No scale was ever made that was capable of esti- 
mating the true value of teaching. 

We must remember that language, too, is a means, not an 
end. It is an extravagance of time to require a child to make 
a sentence with this or that word in it. If you develop the 
thought necessary for the pursuit of these other studies the 
words and sentences required will be sufficient for the learn- 
ing of the language. There comes a time,—in the high 
school,—to learn the science of language, but what mental 
development comes from the work of the grammar and 
spelling classes? Reading and writing can be and should 

be taught as incidentals to development. If you make 

conscious activity the end, and aim only to present words 

and sentences as they are needed by the child to express 


moth or spider eggs. If the summons is quite urgent 





that is, presenting the conditions necessary for growth, 
which is working out the design of God in us. 

Spelling is simply the correct form of expression in 
writing to be taught the child when he wants to express 
his thought correetly in writing. If it is made an end, 
if it is taught for itself, by itself and in itself, there must 
be drill. There is no danger but that the child will learn 
words enough if he writes only those he wants to express 
his thoughts. Think of the vocabulary necessary for the 
development of the subject of geography, for instance. 
But if the child is put to learning the names of rivers 
from the spelling-book, how will he ever come to make 
use of them? The time for the pupil to learn to write 
words is when he wishes to express something. Then put 
the means of expression in his hands. Of course the 
writing will be crude; but it is Johnny, not the letter, 
that is to be developed. The only question is, has Johnny 
done his best ? 

Never allow a child to see a wrong form. It takes 
time and produces the wrong result. Teaching a child 
false syntax, for instance, is a lamentable waste of time ; 
for whatever enters into consciousness has a tendency to 
stay there. Teaching evil for the sake of good is wrong. 
It would be a tremendous economy if we let the evil 
severely alone. The child will experience enough. You 
will do sufficient if you faithfully correct his errors, with- 
out putting yourself to the trouble of showing him those 
that other people make. The little soul points up to truth, 
right naturally ; help iton. If wrong comes in, then deal 
with it; but do not bring it in. Teach him the good. 
If the child grows as God intended he should grow, 
striving to express the thoughts that arise in him, and he 
is wisely trained as he grows into the development of his 
powers, there will be no need of punishments or rewards 
to induce him to work out his destiny. If we work for 
the highest development of the children and use for that 
the best means, we will have results that will bless us. 
The matter of government will become easy. There is 
We 
All depends on the 





no such thing as neutral ground in development. 
must lead the children up or down. 
way it is done, or the motive that controls it. 

The questions of progress in this country are,—Are the 
teachers studying their profession? Are they studying 
the child and the right method of his development? Are 
they working as artists or artisans ? 

Our salvation as a nation is in the study of education. 
We must search for the truth. What is lacking in us is 
that we do not believe in the divinity of the child. By 
our false systems of education this is crushed out, and ab- 
normal development is the result. Our feeling of weak- 
ness in the social disturbances is the lack of character in 
the people. If we develop character as we should the 
nation will be saved. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXXI.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


METHODS OF PERCEPTION. 


Human power is limited. This is as true of mental 
power as it is of bodily power. Not only is the amount 
of energy. that can be used at any moment limited, but the 
length of time is limited within which any human soul 
can act. This truth applies with special force to the per- 
ceptive faculties. Hence it is important to adopt such 
methods of perception as will secure the largest stock of 
the most valuable perceptive knowledge, the development 
of the highest degree of perceptive power, and the estab- 
lishment of the best perceptive habits in the least prac-. 
ticable time. 

Were human life endless it might not be of much con- 
sequence if we began the systematic training of the per- 
ceptive faculties at the wrong time, or upon the wrong 
matter, or in the wrong way. But as it is, unless the 








and for them he is a close searcher. He and his co-genus 





his thoughts, then you are following the natural method,— 
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mind is stored w 
ory, imagination, and reason, in infancy and childhood, a 


portion of the mature life will be wasted in activities 


proper for youth, or the whole adult life will 
for lack of material for its proper action. The truth, 
then, that the soul is limited in its power should influence 
us in deciding upon the proper methods of observation. 
There is another principle which is just as important, 
and as extensive in its application, and which, if clearly 
comprehended, will shed much light on the question of 
methods of perception. It is the principle that the soul is 


a unit, and that, consequently, its various kinds of activ-|species. ; 
é simply that they select and put together objects contain- 


ing certain forms ; but the work required of the pupils in- 
volves observation, comparison, and classification, and 
ultimately the reducing of the forms observed to a regu- 
lar systematic arrangement. 
a class of children can be set which will lay a better 
foundation for a thorough understanding of the processes 
of classification and definition. The generic and specific 
qualities of the species of things observed are so clearly man- 
ifested that the elements of a good definition are known 


ity cannot be separated one from the other by any hard 
and fast lines. The mental activities are not all percep- 
tion at one time, all memory and imagination at another, 
and all reason at still another. Nor is the soul’s energy 
devoted exclusively to knowing at one time, to feel- 
ing at another, and then to volition. All these various 
activities are constantly interchanging, and mutually stim- 
ulating. 

The necessity for remembering excites the perceptive 
powers to greater activity ; and the need of exact thought 


ith the right material for the use of mem-|form 
. ren gons. He may then pick upa triangle, and ask the pupils 


to count the sides. He calls the figure a triangle, and 
be dwarfed |directs the pupils to select all the triangles and put them 
apart by themselves. , 

definition of a triangle, as a three-sided polygon, but in 
case of young children the definition should be deferred. 


polygons observed. Ther 
ment of triangles, quadrilaterals, ete., each regarded by 


the teacher as a genus to be resolved into its component 


s, especially the bounding lines, and call them poly- 


The foundation is thus laid for the 


The teacher should treat in the same way all species of 
1 should follow the similar treat- 


The directions to the children, in each case, are 


I know of no work at which 


arouses the memory to greater effort. The desire to|at almost every step of the work. 


know provokes the whole intellect to increased exertion ; 
while the will, stimulated by feeling, holds the attention 
steadily to the matter in hand. While the various powers 
of the soul can be studied apart, they cannot act apart. 


The treatment of the study of color should be of a sim- 


ilar character. It is not enough that colors be observed 
and named, they should be compared and classified. 
When the pupils have completed even a limited course of 


Hence perception should be so managed as to require|lessons in color, they should be able to name the colors 
accurate memory, lively imagination, and sound reasoning. | observed, and also to groupthem in some systematic order. 


It should be so directed as to awaken the keenest interest 


in what is observed, and, hence, so far as possible, it should | plants, animals, and minerals. 


Almost the same may be said of the observation of 
The important genera and 


be occupied with what concerns the actual life of the pu-|species should be observed, and when the work is finished, 
pil. And then its processes should be so far independ-|be it little or much, the matter known should lie in the 
ent of the teacher as to demand of the student the closest|pupil’s mind systematically arranged. The observation 


attention. 


All these various activities, however, should be con-| atively little value. 


of one object without reference to any other is of compar- 


The method of conducting observa- 


nected with the things observed, and not with some ex-/tion lessons should always be such as to lead the pupil 


traneous matter. 
matter of his observation, and not to the teacher or the 
teacher’s words; his interest should be in what he is 
studying, and not in the surroundings ; the memory should 
be required to reproduce the ideas gained through the 
perception itself; the imagination should be made to 
create by combining what is immediately perceived, and 
the reason should be occupied directly with the product 
of the observation. 

In order to secure all this the teacher must know much 
and think much, but do and say very little. 
direct the observation, to name the new qualities and re- 


He is to|opment of a child’s language-life. 
and her parents as-well as her nurse are very intelligent 


The pupil should attend to the subject| towards scientific habits of thought. 








A CHILD'S VOCABULARY. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


—_——- 


The following vocabularies of a child, Ruth Weeks, at 


the age of fifteen months and at the age of two years de- 
serve the attention of those experimenting with the devel- 


She is an only child, 


lations discovered by the pupils, and to require of them people. 


accurate reports of their work. Incidentally, what is im- 
mediately learned is to be properly connected with the 
pupil’s previous knowledge. 


teacher in an observation lesson is to remain silent. The|she used but sixty words in all. 


The list was made out by jotting down for a month all 


the words used by the child, except the list made when 
The principal duty of the|she was fifteen months old. At the age of fifteen montis 


Nine months later she 


teacher's directions should precede the pupils’ work. The used 243 nouns, 165 verbs, 20 pronouns, 12 adverbs, 11 
two processes should never be simultaneous ; they should| prepositions, 5 conjunctions, and 5 interjections. 


never overlap. The teacher’s talk during the pupil’s 


I have also a list of words used by Henry G. Mc- 


observation is distracting, it is only evil, and that con-| Laughlin, of Pekin, Ill., at the age of three and a half 


tinually. 


years, selected by his grandmother and myself. He is an only 


In the case of young children the directions must cover | child, the son of a lawyer, and both parents are very intel- 
but little ground at a time, but with all pupils the order|ligent. These words were all used by him in a single 
is,—first, direction by the teacher; second, observation|month. There are 603 nouns, 28 pronouns, 146 verbs, 
by the pupil ; third, naming by the teacher, when neces-|14 adverbs, 4 conjunctions, 8 prepositions, 95 adjectives, 


sary ; fourth, reporting by the pupil. 


The reporting will, in all 898 words in his vocabulary, as jotted down ina 


in the main, depend upon what the teacher requires. If single month. 


description only is required, this alone will be given, but 


There are other persons doing similar work for me 


if classification, definition, and inference is demanded, which I will report in due time. 


these will be given. 

The world, so far as it appeals to the eye, is made up 
so largely of color and form, that these two qualities 
should be made special objects of observation, but at first 
they should be studied separately. 


VOCABULARY OF RUTH WEEKS AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN 


MonrTHS. 
Baby, dog, bow-wow, kitty, apple, girl, boy, lady, medicine, 


dinner, mamma, Aunt Anna, Emma, Eliza, May, Kate, paper 
water, bread, butter, eye, button, mother, father, doctor, Peg, 


In the study of forms, geometrical forms should have a|man, spool, key, book, teeth, toes, eggs, potato, box, apron, dia- 
prominent place, because all other forms are better com-|P¢t, door, dark, bonnet, mittens, chair, strawberries, dollar pin 
P . . e , ’ ’ 

prehended by being regarded as modifications of these.|¥*%™ bottle, Minnie, drawer, stair, pretty, bye-bye, peck, please, 


In studying them it is best to connect observation closely 
with classification. If the pupils are young it is not best 
to trouble them with formal definitions, but with older 


pupils let the observation be accompanied with both classi- boat, bag, ball, book, beach, box, basket, bonnet, bread board 
’ ’ ’ ’ read, boar 
beans, beef, bone, bookcase, bell, bowl, burro, bastin, brush, bath, 


fication and definition. 


little, up, I do, down, no, brown. Sixty in all. 


VOCABULARY OF RUTH WEEKS AT THE AGE OF Two 
YEARS. 
Nouns.—Apple, apron, album, air, animal, arm, bird, boy, bed 


? 


Suppose the children are to begin the study of polygons. | butter, broom, baby, back, barn, bottle, butterfly, bosom, banister 
Let.the teacher prepare a large number of pieces of paper curtains, eat, coat, cake, candy, chair, cushion, comb, cheek, chin, 


or cardboard representing the various kinds of polygons 





chest, ceiling, collar, cuff, coal, chimney, cart, cauliflower, China- 
man, cow, card, cracker, camel, cornstarch, cover, cough, cable- 


up to hexagons. Let him direct the attention to the car, corner, cork, custard, doctor, dinner, doll, dress, dra di 
i) ’ ’ ’ wers, i- 





aper, door, dirt, dog, dustpan, dollar, drawer, elephant, eye, ear, 
egg, envelope, feather, flower, fork, fox, fish, fiddle, foot, fence, 
furnace, fire, finger, floor, fan, flat-iron, flour, girl, goat, goose, 
gloves, gravy, garter, gown, grate, glass, gossamer, grocery, 
glasses, hawk, hand, hat, horn, handle, hairpin, hearth, handker- 
chief, heel, hook, head, horse, harness, hole, ironing-board, ink, 
jewel, jug, knife, key, knee, leg, lion, lamp, light, lightning-rod, 
lamb, leggings, letter, machine, mother, man, music, mittens, 
mule, milk, meat, moon, monkey, mouth, mud, match, 
mouse, needle, nose, neck, nail, noise, ocean, owl, pencil, picture, 
plate, pipe, potato, pie, pin, pillow, pitcher, pail. piano, pen, 
paper, pig, paw, point, pudding, pocketbook, ribbon, rock, rhi- 
noceros, rubbers, register, rug, rocker, stairs, smoke, shells, spoon, 
stick, shirt, stocking, shoe, squash, stove, shawl, sheet, shovel, 
scissors, soap, stomach, sand, salt, snow, shirt, sunshine, stone, 
saucer, string, star, sled, something, soup, sum, side, second, spool, 
tail, teeth, tea, table, thermometer, telephone, tub, thumb, tongue, 
toe, toothpick, toast, ten cents, towel, umbrella, Venus, watch 
chain, water, window, window sill, whiskers, wall, wagon, wheel. 
243 nouns. 

Prepositions. —To, on, in, out, over, under, by, at, like, up, 
down. 11 prepositions. 
Pronouns.—I, me, my, mine, he, him, his, she, her, hers, they, 
them, that, which, what, who, this, theee, that, those. 20 pro- 
nouns. 
Adverbs. —There, up, down, here, again, back, out’doors, over, 
far off, right, away, where,—12 adverbs. 
Conjunctions.—If, and, when, but, while. 5 conjunctions. 
Interjections.—My, oh, why, pshaw, well. 5 interjections. 
Verbs.—Is, am, was, been, may be, ask, asking, asked, dance, 
dancing, danced, dig, bark, barking, barked, blow, bring, bring- 
ing, brought, bite, bake, boil, burn, break, broke, broken, believe, 
eatch, caught, chew, climb, climbing, choke, ery, crying, cried, 
close, closing, come, coming, came, crop, cut, cook, cooking, goes, 
going, gone, give, gave, hang, hung, hide, hand, hear, hold, hold- 
ing, iron, ironing, jump, jumping, jumped, kiss, laugh, laughing, 
laughed, leave, lay, look, lift, like, love, may, must, might, make, 
making, made, mind, mean, move, mark, marking, marked, need, 
open, opened, please, put, pick, pound, pounding, pin, peep, pull, 
pulling, pulled, ride, run, running, roll, rock, read, reading, ring, 
rub, rubbing, shut, see, sing, singing, shoot, sew, sewing, say, 
sleep, stir, scratch, thank, taste, toss, throw, throwing, talk, talk- 
ing, take, taking, took, tie, think, touch, touching, touched, write, 
writing, wrote, want, wind, winding, wound, wash, washing, wipe, 
wiped, walk, walking, welcome, button, clean, smell, show, show- 
ing, showed, shall, smooth, sit, sitting, sharpen, spill, will, turn, 
tear, tip. 165 verbs. 461 in all. 


[For some unaccountable reason Mr. Greenwood has 
omitted to give any adjectives. It is hardly supposable 
that a girl, even at so early an age, used no adjectives.— 
Epiror. | 
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History Museum. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New Yor«K, May 10, 1888. 


Mr. Richard Auchmuty, the founder of the New York Trade 
Schools, says that over 1,500 boys have been trained in his schools, 
—some account of the closing exercises of which was given in this 
correspondence a few weeks ago,—during the few years of their ex- 
istence. He says that every one of these boys is now employed as 
skilled mechanics. They are plumbers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
ete. Mr. Auchmuty is an enthusiast; if he had not been he could 
not have persevered against the obstacles that have stood in the 
way of his work ; but now he is reaping some of the rewards that 
are due him, and feels assured that the echools have become a per- 
manent success. He would like to extend the plan of the schools 
he now has ito a great trade university, where pupils could be en- 
tered for study in any branch of modern industry, and the fact he 
has been willing to work patiently from a small beginning, and 
gradually increase his schools to their present number, and to add 
class by. class as it was possible, argues well for their ultimate 
growth into such a university as he forsees as the only means of 
meeting the great demand of the country for intelligent American 
men as skilled mechanics. 
* * * 


The annual reception at the Museum of Natural History was held 
day before yesterday, and was largely attended of course. Every- 
body was particularly interested in Naval Lieutenant Emmons’ 
colleetion of work done by the Alaska Indians. It is a fas- 
cinating collection, large, having over 1,300 specimens, and so well- 
prepared as to give one an idea of the industrial habits of the pe- 
ceuliar people of our northernmost possessions. The collection cost 
the museum the neat little sum of $12,000, 

Mrs. Robert L. Stewart, true to her promise to provide all the 
groups of birds, arranged after the manner of some foreign muse- 
ums, with bird, mate, young one, and eggs, for which the museum 
og provide room, has added fourteen new groups to her first 
gi t; Mrs. Mogridge has given some mounted flying squirrels ; and Mr. 

essup has given over a thousand specimens of buildin stone, rep- 
resenting all the quarries of such rock in the United The 
pieces are cut in four-inch cubes and form a valuable addition to 
the fast ee stock of the institution. 

© great American mastodon skeleton, which the trustees bought 
soauntiy for $3,000, was also publicly shown on Tuesday for the 
oe ate Excepting that the bones are more massive it is like 

e frame of a large elephant, but the great tusks, which fortun- 





ately are well preserved, are fourteen feet long. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


Mr. AuCHMUTY’s WorK. — SPRING OPENING OF NATURAL © 
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QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE* 


[Arranged for a class of ten young ladies. ] 


BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN, 





Oh for a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention! 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 


(1) 


(10) Women say so, that will say anything. 
(3) 
(5) 
(3) 
(6) 


Men are as the time is. 
Men of few words are the best men. 
They say the best men are moulded out of faults. 


him with faults, makes him run through all sins. 











Were man but constant, he were perfect; that one error fills 


formation of the earth’s crust was one of the grandes 
displays of logical relations. 


GroLoey deals with the fuel we burn; the materials 
for illumination, the salt of the table, the materials from 
which our crockery is made, many of the ornaments of 











And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! (1) Men rere deceivers ever, - the home, and the adornments of the person, the imple- 
, pardon, since a crooked fi ne foot in sea and one on shore ; : 
Altet, ate fees —— may To con thine os Poo ments used in home, shop, factory, on the farm, ete., ete. 
nd let ciphers to thi t t : . . . ‘ , 
As a oe ae Liang accompt, (5) I wonder men dare cmt themselves with men. THe architectural side of geology is not without its 
— poemgnh Sn, Jeet rage patience pray (10) Nay, women are frail, too. popular uses. It takes but a few minutes at the right 
ently to hear, kindly to judge our play. (7) Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves : : . . F : 
os Suitiewicead Which: amp co dna tov os her thane Seume- oy ee oa — relation of various kinds 
A stage, where every man must play a part, (10) For there never was fair woman but she made mouths in uilding stones for durability, economy, or ornament, 
pep Bienes ot the glass. the geological characteristics, if we may so speak, of mor- 
(3) Ed is a tide in the affairs of men, (4) That was the most unkindest cut of all. tar and cements. 
-_ 0 eae the eae cae to fortune, (1) Women (being the weaker vessel) are ever thrust to the wall. 
mi ,a e voyage of their life m ss . 
Ze hound in shallows end tn miseries. (5) Oh! it is excellent ns CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
(3) oT fortune means to men most good, To use it like a giant. EUROPE. 
. wee ee them with a renee eye. (1) Man, proud man, BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 
(2) My little body is aweary of this great world. Dressed in a little brief authority, 
(4) I fear she will prove the weeping philosopher when she grows yg a I eae con before high heaven Class Book of Progress. 
old, being so full of unmeasurable sadness in her youth. & : Wha . 
(2) Every 23 can master a grief, but he that has it. . (4) O, wise young judge, how I do honor thee! . ape etna Re ay Sh Ro Copan ae 
_— (9) Ob, tho: Sieckees of sien end man! thing is indisputable: They are excellent accountants. 
(9) ‘There was never yet philosopher ’ . Sstaetto tn thele babi > ie 
That could endure the toothache patiently. (8) Yonder is a most reverend gentleman. who belike, having re- ys _ ics — its, even in trifling things, as they 
(6) Good sentences, and well pronounced. ceived wrong by some person, is at most odds with his|are, their success in business is not at all astonishing. 
’ gravity and patience that you ever saw. Thi ° . . 
(2) They would be better if well followed. Ch. Gdtes béieietae tenet Ae his same systematic, thoughtful way of doing business 
(6) It is a good divine that follows his own instructions. As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit may be seen in school. But the reader must not think 
(9) If to do, were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels That coald be moved to emile at anything. that these born accountants keep many” account books. 
— been churches, and poor men’s cottages, princes’ | (6) Thee ip 1 rom jek: gp! whose shagee do cream and mantle like| Quod non. A German teacher has only two, or at most 
_— ; °°} aan She Gate, and whan Lone tay lips, let no dog bark,” |three books which he keeps regularly and methodically. 
(6) I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to ‘ The fi is the dail . f 
be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. (1) The tartness of his face sours ripe grapes. © Sout she Cany Pegenar ¢ attendance; the second a 
(9) ‘To be honest as this world goes, is to be one man picked out heath pet ot pass 9 brag Bn Lea g . te ae “book of progr ess,” and sometimes a journal is used to 
of a thousand. Genta te. ) % enter meritorious cases, or cases of punishment. It is the 
(4) Ob! monstrous fault to harbor such a thought. (5) See what a grace is seated on his brow, where every god did second book of which I wish to speak. 
(9) The world is grown honest, then is doomsday near. seem to set his seal to give the world assurance of a man. Each teacher keeps a “book of progress,” which con 
(3) Suspicion always haunts the guilty breast, (3) oe A * —_ pcan man, tains a broad convenient column for each branch of study. 
j t \< 
. a thief doth es = =e = oy 4) a it pa - ras After each lesson he enters a statement, couched in the 
; mos ain man. . . - ° 
re deaditaies " le a ce val To see him walk before a lady and to bear her fan! fewest possible expressions, of wnat he did, not of what 
a: Sa ders hain 9) God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man! he meant to do during the lesson. Let me copy a few 
i ere is conscience ? : 
ber y : (1) I have thought some of nature’s journey-men items for the benefit of my readers, to show how well the 
(7) ’Tis no matter; let it go. Had made men, and not made them well, accounts are kept, and with what little waste of time it is 
(6) What if it comes to thee again ? They imitated humanity so abominably. anon? 
(7) I'll not meddle with it; it is a dangerous thing; it makes a (10) Let not the heavens hear these tell-tale women GeoGRAPHY. Teacher: Mr 
man a coward; a man cannot swear but it chides him. Rail on the Lord’s anointed ! \ . . i : 
’Tisa blushing, shame-faced spirit, that mutinies inaman’s/(2) Oh, how this discord doth afflict my soul! Oct. 17. Mountains of S. Germany, water-sheds and rivers. 
bosom ; . fills one nag omy it is | pees: out — I love not many words. ‘* 18. Drainage of Central Europe. 
towns and cities as a dangerous thing ; e that s anit . P “ : ” 
pense to live well, pm ae to twunt hn himself err live (1) I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn into silence, and es ae ee ee en ee 
without it. discourse grow commendable in none but parrots. : : - Hal, Ge 
‘* 20. Commercial and indastrial cities in Central Europe. 
(3) ; Infected minds j ‘* 21. States of Germany. Historical allusions. 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. “ 92. Review ‘ 
(8) To thine own self be true, ‘* 24, Coastline of Gé d with ) 
Ait mnt flow a ha night to he ay, Methods for the Schoolroom. nesiline of Girmany ccanpared with thet of England ont 
—— canst not then be false to any rages ——$—$—$—$$ $ —_——— | ‘* 25, Historical allusions regarding Venice, Trieste, etc. 
(4) So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long. GEOLOGICAL NOTEBOOK ** 26. Political boundaries of Southern Europe. 
(8) The evil that men do lives after them. ‘* 27. The course of the Danube, physical and political geography. 
‘* 28. Review, etc., ete. 


And the more pity. Come! I'll put a question to thee, 
What is he that builds stronger than either the mason, the 
shipwright, or the carpenter ? 


Hast thou found a Book of Riddles ? 


Ay, tell me, who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, 
or a carpenter ? 


(4) 
(3) 
(4) 


(8) 
(4) 


I cannot tell. 


A grave-maker; the houses he makes last till doomsday. 
Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 


No! 

Nor I, neither; but I can tell why a snail has a house, 
Why? 

Why, to put his head in. 

This is nothing. 


Then ’tis like the breath of an enfeed lawyer; you gave me 
nothing for’t. 


Nothing can be made out of nothing. 


The reason why the seven stars are no more than seven is a 
pretty reason. 


Ay, tell me that. 
Because they are not eight. 
So cunning, and so young, is wonderful. 


(8) 
(4) 
(8) 
(4) 
(2) 
(4) 


(8) 
(4) 


(8) 
(4) 
(3) 
(4) 
(10) 
(5) 


Strong reasons make strong actions. 
’Tis a mind of good deed to say well. 


To promise is most courtly and fashionable ; 
Performance is a kind of will and testament. 


More matter with less art. 
There’s no art to find the mind’s construction in the face. 
Who makes the fairest show means most deceit. 


Oh, what may man within him hide, 

Though angel on the outward side! 
There’s no trust. 

No faith, no honesty in man; all perjured, 

All foresworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 


(2) 
(10) 
(5) 
(6) 


(1) 


cultural community. 


of the geological recitation-room. 


need, and promotes human enjoyment.” 


earliest impulse in the geology class. 


Ir is a valuable exercise to have the students make 
out a list of the various things in practical life that 
are made wholly or in part from things of which they 
study in geology. 


Ir is a great misfortune that so much of the most reli- 
able and valuable of the material for geological teaching 
is scattered in government reports, in scientific and purely 
technical journals, so that the ordinary teacher has no ac- 
cess to them. 


THE phenomena presented by the earth’s crust consid- 
ered in relation to their order in time and the forces be- 
hind them are fascinating to any high school, academy, 
or seminary students, if only the teacher appreciates his 
opportunities. 


TuerE is no study that affords better opportunity for 
laying a foundation for logical methods in observation, 
study, and thinking. The teacher who neglects to culti- 


Tue “structure” is the guide to the history of the earth. 


Tue origin of the various soils always interests an agri- 


“Tur Cause” should be placarded on the four sides 


Tue best knowledge of geology ‘“subserves human 


Many a successful mining engineer has received his 


As I said, every branch of study is thus treated, aud 
the teacher does not leave the classroom before he has 
posted up this daybook. This book is of use to himself 
inasmuch as it affords an easy reference to the ground 
gone over, and a most convenient means of control on the 
part of the superintendent. But the curse of our Ameri- 
can schools, the daily marking of pupils, the keeping of a 
class record, the weekly, monthly term and annual reperts, 
these terrible,—but no, there is no occasion to be bitter. 
Let me simply repeat that, aside from the daily register 
of attendance and the above mentioned book of progress 
no official accounts are kept. Despite the absence of daily 
marking I find the many pupils of a class in the graded 
schools more on a level than I ever found them in 
America. I can in no other way account for this than by 
the thorough professional training of the teachers, which 
is a conditio sine qua non of an engagement. Do not 
blame me for mentioning this so often. It cannot be said 
too often, cannot be emphasized too emphatically : 


Baby Moses, 13 Weeks Old. 


Scene, a German school representing the first school year. Young 
lady teacher treating biblical history in American kindergarten 
jargon. Children eager to show off. 

Teacher.—‘* Why was not baby Moses killed, too, by the soldiers 
who were told to kill all the Hebrew children ?”’ 

Children. —‘“ His mother hid him.”’ 

T.—‘‘ How long could she hide him ?”’ 

C.—* Till he was three months old.”’ 

T.—‘‘ How many weeks is that ?”’ 

Children, after some reckoning, find it to be thirteen weeks. 
T.—‘* Why could she not hide him any longer ?”’ 

C.—‘* Because he eried too much, and she was afraid the soldiers 








* Reprinted from the JouRNAL of May 6, 1880, at the request of many 
teachers. 





vate logical possibilities makes a serious mistake. The 


might hear him.’? 
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T.—‘* What did Jochebed, his mother, do then ?”’ 

Children narrate the making of the chest. 

7T.—** What did she do, before she placed him on the water, so 
as to keep him quiet ?”’ 

C.—** She gave him sweet milk to drink.”’ 

T.—‘* When do babies ery most ?”’ 

C.—** When they are hungry.”’ 

T.—‘* What, then, do you think, did she put into his hands ?”’ 

C.—‘* She gave him a pretzel.”’ 

T.—‘‘ Yes, my dear children, I think she did; perhaps she gave 
him one in each hand to keep him quiet.’’ Tableaa. 





FISHING. 


BY DR. MARY V. LEE, OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We stood on a bridge spanning a foaming river hurry- 
ing to mingle its waters with Lake Ontario, which lay blue 
and beautiful just an eye-shot away. Reluctantly turning 
from the rushing river, our eyes fell upon a sight which a 
dozen springs here have made familiar,—men and boys 
fishing. As pursued on the stone wall which separates 
Oswego river into two parts,—one for rush and foam, 
the other for boats,—fishing seems a quiet, poetic busi- 
ness, suited to develop either laziness or patience. It 
calls forth sympathy in the on-lookers; we have known 
the long bridge to be bordered with scores of persons 
watching the fishers and longing to see them land multi- 
tudes of finny prizes. Then there are the worms to be 
thought about. 

It was our opinion that the worm (the “angle-dog ” of 
our childhood, the “ earthworm” of our mature years, 
the umbricus of zotlogists) has done much for the world. 
We recalled the fat robin we saw bracing himself on his 
tail and stretching his short neck in his efforts to extract 
a long worm from the newly ploughed ground; we re- 
called the motherly hen clueking her chicks over the 
same ground and giving them their early lessons in self- 
supporting industry; we remembered that the “ angle- 
dog” was our chief ally in fishing, and that but for his 
habit of burrowing so deep in summer, our muscles would 
have missed much good exercise; then there was all that 
wonderful train of thought,—years long,—which followed 
the assertion of a big boy made one June morning after 
a long, warm rain,—* ‘ Angle-dogs’ rain down.” Later 


the anterior and posterior ends at the same time and state 
results. What is the greatest length of the worm when it 


is crawling and well stretched out? What is its length 


when both ends are irritated at once? When is it thick- 


est? When is it most slender? 
Which is the upper dorsal surface ? Which the lower 


ventral surface? Why do you think so? State the dif- 


ferences between these surfaces. State the resemblances. 


Lift the worm by the anterior end, letting the ventral sur- 
face rest on the finger, and draw it forward. Seize the 
posterior end and draw the worm backward over the fin- 
ger. Compare the ease of movement and feeling in the 
two eases. Find the cause of the difference’ Note the 
bristles (spines or sete); their place, number, size, ar- 
rangement, direction, use. Which way do the sete point ? 
Is this an advantage? Why? In the study of the spines 
use a pocket lens. Let the worm crawl on a piece of 
glass. Watch the ventrum as it crawls. 

I observe many lines on thé worm. Which way do 
they extend? The part of the worm between any two 
contiguous lines is a segment. How many spines on one 
segment? Has the girdle spines? How many spines on 
your worm? How many segments has your worm ? 
Count the segments of a much smaller worm, and state 
result and inference. Watch the worm as it crawls, 
and state the changes in the segments. When the worm 
is long how are the segments? When short how are 
they? One part of the worm is called the girdie ; find 
it. Where and what is it? Does it entirely encircle the 
body ? How many segments anterior to it? 

Where is the worm’s mouth? What reasons have you 
for thinking it is the mouth? Describeit. Press gently 
near the worm’s mouth to cause the worm to throw out 
the mouth pouch. At the posterior end of the body is 
another opening, the anus; find it. What have you seen 
coming from the anus? If any have not seen this mate- 
rial press the worm gently between the thumb and finger, 
carrying the pressure from the middle toward the anus, 
thus the excrement will be seen moving and escaping. 
How far can your eye trace the tube that contains this 
waste material ? What openings may this tube connect ? 
The tube is the food canal, the alimentary canal. That 
part of the alimentary canal posterior to the eighteenth 


Darwin's “ Vegetable Mold and Earthworms ” had made segment is the intestine. What do you think the worm 
us realize how much the farmer owes to the worm,—that|takes into its mouth ? 


indefatigable worker which every year turns over, and 
pulverizes, and enriches tons of soil on every acre of land. 

Darwin had made us realize how grateful the antiqua- 
rian and art lover should be to the worm which has cov- 
ered with soil, and thus protected from vandal eyes and 
vandal hands, so many statues and columns which fell to 
the earth when Greece and Rome fell from their glory. 

Recalling the earthworm and his work, we said : “ Let's 
go a-fishing. Let's see if using the ‘ angle-dog’ for bait 
we can catch our pupils’ observation, attention, compar- 
ison, judgment, memory, expression, interest, wonder, 
reverence. The worm is good bait; but the work must 
also be good and well concealed.” 

Thereupon we proceeded to invent fishing tackle and 
then went a-fishing. Since we had good luck, we think 
some other “ fishers of men ” might like to know how we 
did it. We simply wrote out the following directions and 
questions, gave them in small batches to our pupils, lis- 
tened daily to their reports, which we discussed, corrected, 
or confirmed. The pupils continually wrote up the re- 
sults of the work, and at the conclusion of their earth- 
worm studies, had many pages of good matter brimful 
of their own thoughts and feelings. 

From dark, rich, rather moist soil dig several large 
earthworms, and put them into a tin box with plenty of 
the soil to cover them deeply. Put one of the worms on 
a large piece of paper and watch it. Name all the things 
which make you think it is alive. Watch its crawling. 
Which is the forward end? Why do you think so? 
How does this end,—the anterior,—differ from the other, 
—the posterior,—end ?_ Which predominate in the ends 
differences or resemblances ? 

Does the worm always crawl with the same end for- 
ae Pegg is ten when “ worm is entering 
touch the anterior sal Gas asdem se bh : ond 
does the worm do? What sense do = dak h shes 
has? Touch the posterior end in th canadanan 

e same way and state 


(Continued next week.) 
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COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 


II.—DESCRIPTION IN THE PRIMARY CLASSES, 


During the first year the language work should be oral, 
but it is a necessary preparation for composition writing. 
Thus the first step toward descriptive composition is to 
lead children to observe, and to describe logically and 
concisely, objects which they can see and handle. Care 
must be taken that the objects are not so familiar to the 
children that interest is not excited sufficiently to lead 
them to observe. In describing, the children should first 
be led to express single ideas, as: The bell has a handle. 
The bell has a clapper. This should be followed later 
by the combination, The bell has a handle and a clap- 
ver. The first set of topics for describing the dell and the 
owl indicates the scope of this work during the first 
year. 

Among the objects of interest to the children which 
may be similarly treated are, egg, muff, child’s wagon, 
toy-ship, drum, key, thimble, needle, shoes. An ingenious 
teacher can add greatly to these lessons by her manner of 
presenting the subject; for example, “What do you 
suppose I have brought to show you to-day ?”’ is followed 
by some guessing, stimulated by her hints as to how the 
outside of this mysterious something was the coat of a 
little fellow who builds dams in the water, while inside is 
something that grew on Mary’s lamb. F inally, when the 
teacher produces her beaver muff, the children will view 
it with different eyes from those which would have seen 
it had she merely said, “ Sit up now in good position and 
see what you can tell me about this muff.” Excite inter- 
est; never demand it. 

Many children, on their first entrance to school, are so 
shy that it is difficult to decide what sort of wh the 





the result. Which end is the more sensitive? Touch 


* Copyright, 1887, 
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ittle minds contain, but while the effort to lead them to 
talk should be persistent, there should be an equally per. 
sistent endeavor to help them arrange their thoughts, that 
the speech, and later, the writing, may be logical and to 
the point. Thus it is well to observe the same order in 
kindred lessons. For instance, in a lesson describing an 
object, the children should be led, first to observe, then to 
express what they have observed, and finally to recapit- 
ulate. 

During the second year the oral descriptions of objects 
should include points requiring thought as well as obser- 
vation. Thus qualities are considered to some extent, 
and the children are required to trace the relation between 
the qualities (or properties) of any part and the use for 
which the part is designed. The little folks should not 
be required to follow this line to confusion, but a judi- 
cious consideration of the point is productive of good re- 
sults. Form should be added to the list of topies if pupils 
have learned enough of it to make them accurate in des- 
ignating shape and outline. The second set of topics 
given above for describing objects indicates the extent of 
the oral work in description for the second year. The 
suggestions as to objects for observation and the manner 
of presenting them, as well as the order to be followed 
during the lessons, which were made with regard to the 
work of the first year, hold here as well. Meanwhile, the 
writing of short, simple sentences should begin. At least 
two lessons a week should be devoted to this. The object 
to be described in writing should be first made the subject 
of an oral lesson when the description should be as simple 
as in the first year. During the recapitulation the teacher 


should write on the blackboard sentences given her by the 
children, until the description is complete. This the chil- 


dren may eopy as a writing lesson,—only in the early part 


of the year, however. When they havea good idea of how 
their sentences should look and what they ought to tell, 
the teacher should, during the summary, merely write 
the topics on the board as they are suggested by the chil- 


dren. These topics should include the new words, for 
the object is to get correct sentences and not merely to 
test on knowledge. The children should then be re- 
quired to make some statement about a topic, repeating it 
until the form is correct, then writing it, then coming to 
the next topic, until the composition is complete. When 
the children are able to write correct sentences by this 
method, they should write from the topics (or questions) 
without previous drill in the form of the sentence. Thes: 
first original sentences of the second year pupil, written 
from the topics given above, on the bell, might be some- 
thing like this : 
THE BELL, 


This bell is small. 

It has a handle. 

It has a bell. 

It has a clapper. 
This bell is to call us. 


Later the children should be led to combine the state- 
ments, still keeping to the simple sentence, thus : 


THE BELL, 
This bell is small. 
It has a handle, a bell, and a clapper. 
This bell is to call us, 


Sometimes children will do better if the teacher asks 
questions which they may answer in the form of “a com- 
position,” as they like to call their sentence writing. The 
following is a list of such questions, followed by the sen- 
tences of a child who is the average of a second year's 
class, considered quite below the standard : 


LIQUIDS, 
When we pour water from anything, what two things will it do?” 
After it has fallen, what will it do ? 
What shape will the water take ? 
Name three other things that will do the same. 
What do we call such things ? 
Name two things which are not liquids. 
Why are they not liquids ? 


James Warner. 


Second Class. 


LIQUIDS. 
The water falls in little drops and it will wet any thing it is in. 
ie After it has fallen in drops it will then spread all over any thing 
in. 
It takes the shape of any thing it is in. 
Tea and milk do the same. 
Wood is not @ liquid because it does not take the shape of what 


it is in. 





Milk is a liquid and we drink it in our tea. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Given 2? + y = 7, and x + y*= 11, 
Solution. 





Solve the equations. 


a+y=T , (1) 
y? + x= 11$ (2) 
By finding the value of y in terms of x, we have the following : 

y = T — x*; squaring both numbers, y? = 49 — 14x? + x‘; gub- 

stituting in (2), we have 49 — 14x? + zt + 2¢= 11. 

a* — Idx? + x + 38=0. Now by the rule for commensurable 
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+2 being the only factor that corresponds to —1, is the only com- 
mensurable root. apes cr value in (1), it becomes 
4 


y=T 
y=3 
Or substituting in (2) it becomes y* + 2 = 11, 
y*? = 9, 
y=3. 
Marshall, Tex. BERNARD AWTREY. 
——@—— 


“TWO DIRECT OBJECTS.” 


**Brooklyn,’”’ in the JOURNAL OF EpUCcATION, April 19, 
quotes my statement that ‘‘in the sentence, ‘ I heard a bird sing,’ 
there are two direct objects, as is seen by the fact that it admits of 
two passives; thus, ‘ A bird was heard to sing by me, aud the 
bird’s singing was heard by me.’’’ ‘‘So,’’ he says, ‘‘ there are 
here two different direct objects! Of all the ‘curious statements’ 
we have met with, this certainly seems to be the most curious.”’ 

I claim no originality in making this statement, which seems so 
curious to ‘‘ Brooklyn.’’ In the Latin Grammar of Allen & 
Greenough, I find this statement,— after saying that certain verbs 
govern two accusatives,—*‘‘ Either of these may be regarded as the 
direct object of the action, and may accordingly be changed to the 
nominative as subject of the verb in the passive.”’ 

I find, also, in Prof. S. S. Greene’s Analysis the following: 
** There is another class of verbs followed by two objects, one de- 
noting a person, and the other a thing; examples,—‘ He taught 
me grammar,’ ‘I ask you your opinion.’ ”’ 

He then asks the question, ‘‘ Are both direct, or is one direct 
and the other indirect?’’ ‘* In the classical languages and in most 
of the Indo-Earopean family of languages,’’ he answers, ‘‘ both are 
direct,’’? aud adds, *‘ The English admits this construction ; as ‘‘ I 
was taught grammar’; ‘ He was asked his opinion.’ The English 
also admits the name of the thing as the subject; thus, ‘ Grammar 
was taught him,’—scarcely to him; ‘ A question was asked him,’ 
or ‘ He was asked a question.’ ’’ 

If more authority is required to show that I am not the discov- 
erer of the fact that a verb may have two direct objects, I will refer 
my critic to a note on the 165th page of Harris R. Greene’s Gram- 
mar. Possibly ‘‘ Brooklyn’? may have a copy of the book in his 
library. In this note Mr. Greene says, ‘‘ It should be noted that 
when the active voice is followed by two direct objects, in the pas- 
sive voice the same word is both real and grammatical subject term. 
Thus, the direct object of an active verb may always become the 
subject of the passive voice of the same, but the indirect object of the 
active can never become the real subject of the passive.’’ —“s 


——_—— 


THE “ BLUE LAWS.” 


The term, ‘‘ blue laws of Connecticut ”’ is usually applied to the 
strict code adopted by the New Haven colony, but it seems to be 
generally disbelieved that the laws often quoted ever existed. One 
author says, ‘‘ The existence of such a code of blue laws is fully 
disproved.’”’ The origin of the fabled statutes is ascribed to Rev. 
Samuel Peters, a Tory clergyman of Hartford, who was compelled 
to fly to England at the time of the Revolution. He published a 
General History of Connecticut in 1781, and the “ blue law code ”’ 
is said to have first appeared in his book, and to have had birth in 
the brain of the author. The term, ‘“‘ blae’”’ is thought to have 
been applied to these fictitious enactments because of their strict- 
ness, those people who disapproved the licentiousness of the times 
of Charles II. being called ** blue’’ Presbyterians. Judge Smith 
says that he tried to find the reputed ‘‘ blue code” in 1767, and 
was given a parchment-covered book containing ‘“‘ the memorials of 
the establishment of the colony, which consisted of persons w 
wandered beyond the limits of the old charter of Massachusetts 
Bay, and who, as yet unauthorized by the crown to set up any civil 
government in due form of Jaw, resolved to conduct themselves by 
the Bible. The laws thus framed were undoubtedly strict, and 


tempted Peters to parodize them,—a temptation he at «* se 


OUGHT. 


May I utter my protest against the misuse of the word ought ? 
To say that ‘‘ the tree ought to be cut down” means nothing. If 
the tree should be cut down, some one ought to cut it down. 
‘* Ought ’’ always implies moral obligation. It is always a personal 
duty of a moral, responsible being. The “‘ state’’ is not a ‘‘ being,’”’ 
—it is far from a moral, responsible being. No being can be moral 
without a conscience. The “‘ state’’ cannot lie down at night and 
be troubled by the upbraidings of a conscience which feels that duty 
has been neg ; that opportunity has been lost; that wrong 
has been done. The “state,” in any moral sense, is a pure ab- 
straction, and an abstraction has nothing t» do with * ought.’ 

And yet, one of the great uae Ape. yon of the day bas much 
to say about what the public schools ought to teach children, saying 
that they ought to children to think ; that they ought to teach 


children to work; that they ought to teach children to behave ; that 
they ought to teach children to love their country. 
Chicago, April 30. A. 





ANTECEDENTS OF SOME WORDS. 


Among the words noted in ‘‘ Facts ’’ for Jan. 19 as formed with 
the English prefix a, are several to which exception may be taken. 
The word apex is a pure Latin word, which has been ‘‘ borrowed ”’ 
by the English. Ague is the same as the Latin acutus, through the 
French aigu, and comes frem the prolific root ak. Ague is also of 
Latin derivation, being formed from the French expression ayre, in 
which @ is the Latin ad, while gre is from gratum, an obligation, 
favor. Afraid is also Latin, from the Old French effreier, which 
is from the Low Latin frigidare + es (Latin, ex). Abide is of 
Anglo Saxon derivation, but the prefix is not a, meaning ‘‘on’”’ or 
** in,’’ but a prefix corresponding to the German *; — 

o Ue OLFE, 


——o—— 


RAPID MULTIPLICATION, 


Professor Ballard gives in the JoURNAL of April 26 a short 
method for multiplying, when the tens are alike, and the sum of 
the units equals ten. A slight modification of the method may be 
used if the tens are unlike. Add one to the tens of the larger 
number and multiply by the tens of the other. Prefix to the unit 
figure of the larger the difference in the tens and multiply by the 
units of the smaller. Add the two products. 

Thus, to find the product of 87 and 63: Nine times six are 54 
(hundreds), and three times twenty-seven are eighty-one. The 
product is 5,481. 

Again, 38 X 82: Ten times three are thirty (hundreds), and 
— times sixty-two are four hundred ninety-six. The product is 
3,496. 

"The demonstration of the principle is very easy, after an analysis 
of the partial products. 


Hampton, Iowa, Lizzig H, AVERY. 


——e—_—_— 


THE USE OF “NOT.” 


I have been waiting with much eagerness to hear from some of the 
wise men of our ‘‘ Note and Query Department’’ on the question 
as to the use of ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘ nor’’; and while they are studying on 
that, let me ask if this sentence, from an address of Thoreau, is 
correct. Speaking of tobacco, he says: ‘‘ And a few months 
before this not even I had known that one man in the north part of 


the town,’’ ete. Why is not used in this connection ? 
Chelsea. 8. 


——@e——— 


AN INDUSTRIOUS POET. 


My eye happened recently to fall on the statement that Sir Sam- 
uel Brydges, an English author, 1762-1837, had written two thou- 
sand sonnets in a single year, or nearly seven a day, if he respected 
the Sabbath. Isn’t that a bigger record than any American versi- 
fier can show ? It seems to me that you newspaper fellows ought 
to be thankful that all poets (?) are not equally industrious. | 
wonder if anybody knows how many ‘‘ poems’’ an American has 
been known to turn off in twelve months. Can’t some of them 


own up or tell what their neighbors have done ? 
Brookline. X. 


—_—_~>—_— 
RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Are the following blunders, or do I not know good English when 
I read it ? 

** But how luckily that you are at home to-day.’’—Miriam to 
Hilda in Marble Faun. 

‘* His preference of his country and condition was genuine.’’— 
Emerson’s Biographical Sketch of Thoreau. 

‘* The tendency to magnify the moment, to read all the laws of 
Nature in the one object or combination under your eye, is of course 
comic, ete., id. 
Providence, R. I. J. F. O. 


—_——_.——— 


(1) Under what government was Napoleon born ? (2) How was 
Napoleon ILI. related to him, and whence did he gain his right to 
ascend the French throne ? 
Denning, N. Y. QUERIST. 


——_e———_—— 
In a recent JOURNAL a list of events taking place on Friday was 


given. Will some one please give the most remarkable events of 
the Civil War occurring on that day ? 








Portland. F. E. R, 
FACTS. 
WORDS. 

Provincialism. Definition. 
Barking up the wrong tree, . Mistaken in opinion. 
Had better, . ° e . Ought to. 
Bogus, . . . - Counterfeit. 
Buncombe, . ° . . Bravado. 
Cave in, —/ ° . - Give up. 
Chunky, . . ° . Short and fleshy. 
Dead-head, . ‘ ° . One with a free admission. 
Dump, ° ‘ . - Unload. 
Fall, P ° ° ° - Autumn. 
Flare up, ° . Become angry. 


Divide legislative districts so as to 


Gerrymander, : i 
favor one political party. 





Guess, . ° ° “= Think. 

peg or » ° ° ° eer 2 
-rolling, . . ectioneering. 

Mea ° ° . ° - Remember. 

Pesky, . . . -- «+ Mischievous. 

Posted, . ° : . Well informed. 

Put out, ‘ . ° Offended. 

Reckon, ° . . . Suppose. 

Rumpus, . . . . Disturbance. 

Side hill, . . . . Hill-side. ro 

Smart chance, : . . Strong probability. 

Stave off, : ° . . Pat off. 

Swap, . . . . . Trade. 

— —Smith’s Elements of English. 











MASON AND DIXON’S LINE. 


A name given to the southern boundary line of the free state of 
?ennsylvania, which formerly separated it from the slave states of 
Maryland and Virginia. It was ran,—with the exception of about 
twenty-two miles,—by Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two 
English mathematicians and surveyors, between Nov. 15, 1763, and 
Dee. 26, 1767. During the excited debate in Congress, in 1820, on 
the question of excluding slavery from Missouri, the eccentric John 
Randolph of Roanoke made great use of this phrase, which was 
caught up and re-echoed by every newspaper in the land, and thus 
gained a celebrity which it still retains, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mexico was colonized just 100 years before Massachusetts was. 


It is said that flour made from fresh, sound wheat contains no 
sugar. 


A heifer once swam the Bosporus; hence the name,—‘“‘ the ford 
of the heifer.” 

Shoes made of rice straw are worn by the laboring people in the 
south of China. 

The stocking frame was invented by William Lee, of Nottingham- 
shire, England, in 1589. 

According to Welsh history, the Atlantic was first crossed in 1170 
by Madoc, a prince and hero of Wales. 


Dr. Gatling has patented a new gun metal, composed of steel and 
aluminum, and said to be of remarkable strength. 


About one hundred tons of ivory are obtained from Asia every 
year, and this, with the African yield, makes about five hundred 
tons. 

The Vedas, the sacred books of the Braminic religion, are be- 
ag 3,900 years old; that is, to date back as far as 
2,000 B. C. 


In the days of Rome’s greatest prosperity,—that is, during the 
reign of Augustus,—the circumference of the city enclosed by walls 
was about twenty miles. 

The Chinese and Japanese, long, long ago had their queer para- 
sols, and in Burma a man’s rank is known by the number of um- 
brellas he is allowed to carry, the king limiting himself to twenty- 
four. 

Roman type and script are making their way slowly, but surely, 
in Germany. The society for the abolition of the old German 
letters, which in 1866 numbered only 2,871 members, now has 
4,436 on its list, which includes teachers, physicians, booksellers, 
and merchants. In the last year, thirty-one professors joined the 
league. 








Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PRoF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





HOW TO TEACH CASSAR. 


I presume that pupils have had a year’s training with the lesson 
book, and consequently have become moderately familiar with the 
syntax and forms of the Latin. I begin with the second book of 
the Gallic War, and on the first day give an outline of the histor- 
ical condition of affairs, Caesar's character, etc, ; on the second day 
the regular program begins. The class enters with closed books, 
and the lesson of the previous day is trans!ated into choice English 
from the lips of the teacher or of one of the best readers of the 
class. This translation is by long clauses or sentences, not by 
words, and an effort is made to catch the rhythm of the sentence. 
The review over, the lesson of the day is twice translated from 


the opened books,—first by the students as literally as possible con- 
sistent with good English; secondly by the teacher into good En- 
glish with less regard for literal fidelity. Then comes rapid ques- 
tioning on the subject matter of the lesson, on such unusual con- 
structions in syntax as may occur, and on some special division of 
syntax; the division, however, being unknown by the pupils, the 
ablative and genitive being specially considered one day, tenses the 
next, and soon. Finally a chapter of Cesar is read at sight every 
day ; one is chosen at random and read without a moment’s prepa- 
ration. ‘The teacher is the vocabulary, and like a good vocabulary 
he points out the etymologies when desirable. 

The actual results of such teaching are these: Familiarity with 
spoken Latin, proper pronunciation, understanding of the subject 
matter, training in grammar, ability to read at sight, increased in- 
terest in the work. There are four recitations weekly, each of 
fifty minutes; the year’s work is four books of C:ar read thor- 
oughly, and from two to three read at sight. ‘The fifth recitation 
of the week is given up to Latin prose composition. 

Belmont College. WILLIAM A, MERRILL, 





XENOPHON OR ANDOCIDES,—WHICH ? 


Xenophon’s Anabasis his been used so long in our preparatory 
instruction that it has become, almost, a conditio sine qua non for 
entering college. The continuous, uninterrupted use of this well- 
known author, is due, possibly, to the fact that no better text has 
been offered or suggested. With the exception of a few difficult 
constructions here and there it is easy and attractive, especially when 
Kipos éAatve: occupies section after section. This is one objectionable 
feature,—too much repetition. The boy glides over this glibly, and 
thinks it is fun. This is about the only discipline he receives from 


such passages. Then, as Hickie remarks, there are in many in- 
stances a general disregard of Attic usage, inaccuracies of language, 
and a false use of tenses. Xenophon would make a very good text 
for the advanced student who would be competent enough to de- 
tect and avoid errors as they appear. 

As a substitute I regard Andocides as the best Greek text that 
we could adopt. I refer to his orations as a whole,—De Mysteriis : 
De Poce, ete. The style of Andocides is purely Attic, while the 
work is well adapted to pupils who have finished the first book 
(Greek Lessons). Then the subject matter is another attraction,— 
The Sicilian expedition, the mutilation of the Herma, the profana- 
tion of the Mysteries, Alcibiades and the charges brought against 
him and the prosecutions that took place, etc., ete. 

It is an interesting topic, discussed in the simplest manner. I 
am decidedly in favor of Andocides as a substitute for the Anab- 
asis, for the reason that better results will be obtained by its use. 
If itis thought desirable, the Anabasis for sight reading, rather 





than actual mt might with profit to the student follow Andocides. 
Wilberjorce, O, W. A. SCARBOROUGH. 
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Keep good-natured a little longer. 

Wartcu the buds, blossoms, and birds. 

PROFESSIONAL indications were never better. 

Have Miss Libby’s poem read or recited on Memorial 
Day. 

SrrinG came late in New England, but its coming was 
all the more welcome. 


Tue patriotic exercise, ‘The Continental Congress,” 


However great and famous Co- 
—may become, President 
of its grandest inher- 


good condition as now. 
lumbia,— old King’s College, 


Barnard’s name must ever be one 


itances. 




















SUPERINTENDENT JAsPER, of New York City, has the 
n of having the principals of the city vote 


rare distinctio 
ystem, 


heartily and unanimously in favor of himself, his s 
and hie methods, and now the women teachers pass the 
most radical resolutions, declaring as libelous, unfair, and 
unfounded the miscellaneous charges that the schools have 
ess under his administration, that he man- 


the individual- 


made no progr 
ipulates the school system 80 as to destroy 


; ity of the teachers. 














Mitwavxee did herself great credit in the hearty and 
practically unanimous reélection of Superintendent An- 
derson. We have had occasion more than once to quote 
extensively from his characteristic reports. His re- 
searches, experimental investigations,, analytical mind, 
and professional force, make him one of the rare men 
among American superintendents. The insinuation that 
the Germans of the city were opposing him brought out 
a speedy and hearty expression of loyalty on their part 
that was as creditable to them as to Mr. Anderson. 








Dr. Lyman Apnort, editor of the Christian Union, 
has captured Plymouth Church, and unless all signs fail 
he will be Henry Ward Beecher’s successor, and enjoy 
the distinction of occupying the most notable Amer- 
ican pulpit with its accompanying salary of $10,000. 
This deserved compliment will give Dr, Abbott’s friends 
great satisfaction, and will prove of great advantage to 
the church. This will promote Hon. Hamilton W. Mabie 
to the editorship-in-chief of the Christian Union, an honor 
he has well earned, a responsibility for which he has 
proved himself equal. 








Tue General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 





in the Journat of Feb. 10, 1887, is peculiarly adapted 
to exhibition day. 


Supt. A. P. MARBLE, of Worcester, is now the senior 
superintendent in service east of the Hudson, having 
been superintendent of the Worcester schools for twenty 
years. 


Tue Shakespeare class exercise for ten young ladies, 
reprinted from eight years ago, has been called for by so 
many teachers this season, as it was indeed last season, 


that we reproduce it gladly. It is unique and usable. 


FRENCH schools seem to work harder than American. 
Consul Scheenhof reports a school where the studies begin, 
winter and summer, at 5.30 a. m., and end at 9 p- m., 
with less than four hours intermission for meals and 
recesses. 


THE Ocean House, Newport, will spare no pains to 
make teachers happy in their sojourn at the American 
Institute of Instruction. Newport is to have the best ar- 
rangements, the best entertainment, the best program, the 
most enjoyment, the least expense, of any place that ever 


entertained the Institute. Don’t fail to go 


THe prospects for San Francisco are so bright that 
President Gove hopes to distance Chicago in point of 
numbers. ‘So mote it be.’ So it will be, if in addition to 
the crowd from New England of which we are certain, 
and the multitude from the Pacific Coast, of which there 
is no question, the great Western and Middle States roll 
in their quota. 4 


Tue article on “The Angle Worm” is, we think, 
about the best method article we ever published. It is 
the highest philosophy of questioning with the most exact 
scientific method of study. The remainder of the article 
will appear next week. It deserves the closest study of 
the brightest minds. It is simple enough for the inex- 
perienced teacher to understand and apply. 


CotumeiA Couiece and all its friends regret that the 
burdens of many years have led President Barnard to re- 
sign the position he has honored so long and filled so 
faithfully. The college can ill afford to lose him, though, 


Church, in its session at New York, gives further proof of 
the intellectual strength, philanthropic wisdom, religious 
zeal, patriotic ardor, ecclesiastical loyalty of the followers 
of Wesley, whose growth has proved the wisdom of their 
methods and the effectiveness of their spirit in a land 
whose social arteries connect every historic, metropolitan 
center with the most distant frontier camp. If they elect 
Dr. J. H. Vincent of Chautauqua fame to the bishopric, 
they will round out a notable session with a most com- 
mendable act of justice. 


COUNTRY SUPERVISION. 


The Massachusetts Legislature is always slow in doing 
anything for the country towns, least of all for the coun- 
try schools. Public sentiment is quickly made in cities, 
and slowly made in the country. The leaders of the leg- 
islature are lawyers or merchants, and these are city pro- 
ducts. City men come to Boston on business frequently, 
drop into the legislature for an hour’s lobbying, easily giv- 
ing the cities and large towns every advantage. School 
legislation also rarely has any one to lobby in its interest, 
while it uniformly develops cranks to oppose. No one 
cares to listen to arguments for a thing so well established 
as the school system any more than arguments to prove 
the rotundity of the earth, but any one will listen to 
attacks upon it as they will to arguments against daily or 
yearly motion of the earth. 

It is rarely possible to get a lawyer to go upon the 
legislative committee on education, or to secure the cham- 
pionship of any leader. “There’s no polities in school 
legislation,” says the ambitious legislator, and lets it alone 
In view of these facts, the passage of the District Su » 
vison Bill by the Senate, by a unanimous vote, Dies te 
weeks’ consideration, is a most hopeful sign. Country towns 
having a valuation less than $2,500,000 can f 
having not less than thirty schools nor more than fift 
and employ a superintendent of schools. In conside 4 
tion of this, the state will award said district $500 
toward his salary, and also give the same supervisory dis- 


orm a group 


trict $500 extra to be used upon its teachers. While it 








thanks to his labor and foresight, it was never in such 











is hard to find any justification for discriminating between 





these towns and others equally needy in the gift of money 
for teachers, the end justifies the means, perhaps, and the 
country towns will all the earlier secure skilled supervis- 
ion and be aided toward skilled teaching. In every such 
advance the cause generally has reason to rejoice. 








MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL. 


The Colorado School Journal is entitled to credit for 
calling attention to the composition of the National Asso- 
ciation at the Chicago meeting, last year. The residence 
of upwards of 9,000 teachers is given in the Volume of 
Proceedings. Nova Scotia, Mexico, Alaska, Indian Ter- 
ritory, and Arizona, have t each; New Mexico, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, 2 each ; Washington Territory, 
3; Utah and Omaha, 4 each ; Nevada, 6; Manitoba and 
Mississippi, 7 each; Maryland, West Virginia, and Wy- 
oming, 8 each; Montana, 9; Georgia, 10; Louisiana and 
Oregon, 11 each; District of Columbia, 12; Alabama, 
16; California, 18; New Hampshire and New Jersey, 
23 each; Maine, 25; Rhode Island, 29; Connecticut, 36 ; 
Colorado, 40; Vermont, 41; Texas, 55; Arkansas, 57 ; 
Tennessee, 62. 

The states having more than one hundred each are as 


follows : 


Tilinois, . . : ° . 1716 
Towa, ‘ > ° ‘ , » 1151 
Kansas, . . ° ° ° 954 
Nebraska, ‘ . , ; - 634 
Missouri, , . , ; ; 625 
Minnesota, : ; ; : = ee 
Ohio, . : : ; é ; 571 


Wiseonsin, . . , ; . ae 
Indiana, . ° . ° . 438 
Massachusetts, , . ° >. oaae 


Michigan, . ; ° ° ° 273 
New York, é . , 7, - 211 
Kentucky, . . . ° : 151 
Dakota, . ‘ . - . 149 
Pennsylvania, ° ‘ ‘ ae 


Illinois, as is natural, leads the list, having nearly one 
fifth of the entire membership. Iowa sent 1,151 teach- 
ers,—a fact hardly surprising, though eminently credit- 
able. Iowa is a large state, was very handy to the Asso- 
ciation, and the traveling expense was slight. It does, 
however, speak volumes for the professional enthusiasm 
of the state. Kansas is the first really genuine surprise, 
it having one ninth of the entire membership, or five times 
as many as there were Kansas teachers present at Topeka 
the year before. This is practically inexplicable. The 
real reason, doubtless, is that the meeting at Topeka 
aroused the state professionally as nothing else in its his- 
tory ever did. The expense for a majority of these teach- 
ers was large, and yet they had almost as many present as 
from Iowa, considerably more than twice as many as from 
Indiana. Nebraska is the second surprise, placing that 
state fourth in the list, although the average expense must 
have been three times as great as from Iowa, there being 
considerably more than one half as many teachers. Mis- 
souri, fifth in line, deserves great credit. That Minnesota 
should have had almost three times as many teachers as 
New York is unaccountable. That Dakota, unadmitted, 
should have more than forty more than Pennsylvania is 
one of the mysteries. [Illinois and Iowa together have 
little more than one fourth of the entire membership. 
Ipinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska have nearly one half. 
Add to these Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, the Upper Valley states, and we have about four 
fifths of the entire membership. Massachusetts leads the 
states outside this favored group, having nearly one third 
more than New York, two and one half times as many 48 
Pennsylvania. 

We shall watch the composition of the San Francisco 
meeting with even more interest than that at Chicago. 

The Colorado School Journal draws conclusions that 
hardly seem justifiable. ‘The statements based upon their 
conclusions may be true, but the figures are meaningless 
as a basis for any general deductions such as the following : 

“The conclusion must be that clustered round about 
the upper Mississippi is a population that destiny intends 
for the powerful and progressive people of the country. 
The older and more populous states will be forced to re¢- 
ognize this force.” 


We need to go back but a year to see how groundless 





this conclusion is. For illustration, only 165 teacher® 
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went from Illinois to Kansas in 1886, while 954, 
six times as many, went from Kansas to Illinois in 


1887 ; more teachers went to Kansas from Massachusetts 
than from Iowa, regardless of distance; fifteen more 
teachers went to Kansas from Massachusetts than from 
Missouri; twenty-one more than from Ohio; five times 
as many as from Wisconsin ; three times as many as from 
Nebraska ; eight times as many as from Minnesota ; four 
and a half times as many as from Michigan; twice as 
many as from Indiana ; sixteen times as many as from 


Dakota. 








SCHOOL-GARDENING AND GARDEN- 
SCHOOLING. 


The school garden, as a practical improvement, is cer- 
tainly in the infancy of its development. There is little 
doubt that we shall see an immense change in this respect, 
in the near future. The school garden is destined to be 
an object lesson to the community, a sign visible of taste, 
refinement, industry, and thrift, as the American school- 
house is itself a type and open evidence of intelligence 
and good citizenship. The love of flowers and the inter- 
est in gardening generally are so greatly on the increase 
among us as to be a fair proof that the sense of beauty is 
not lacking in our people. The florists tell us that the 
growth of their trade within the last twenty years has 
been something unprecedented, and that the sale of cut 
flowers in our chief cities is already far greater than in 
those of corresponding size across the ocean, while a 
single grower reports a sale last year of two and a half 
million plants. The children of the public schools should 
have a hand in this general adornment of grounds, so well 
begun. To many of them it will be a new and delightful 
source of pride and ambition. 

But there are two sides to the question of school gar- 
dens, and in this, as in many other cases, the most obvious 
considerations are not the most important. There are 
two well-known manuals of amateur and commercial gar- 
dening, respectively, happily named by their author, Gar- 
dening for Profit and Gardening for Pleasure. A book 
might easily be written on Gardening for Instruction. 
It is garden-schooling that we want quite as much as 
school-gardening. The lessons that children get from 
growing things are of the deepest value, and remain with 
them for life. What the subtle influence is we cannot 
tell, but there is something in the intimacy with nature 
that quickens the spiritual perceptions and gives man a 
deeper insight into his own heart. While he waits to 
surprise her secret, he becomes suddenly aware that he 
has found his own. 

There is danger, even for the mature man, in living too 
much with others and amid the artificial restraints of busy 
life, and not enough with the simple realities of the great 
wonder-working universe. To the undeveloped mind of 
a child there is injustice in any training that omits indi- 
vidual knowledge of the operations of natural law. No 
substitute that man has devised can take its place in a 
true education. Kept in close contact with nature, the 
mind grows by that upon which it feeds. There is a 
freshness of sympathy and an activity ef the imagination 
that are the peculiar privilege of childhood, which are 
painfully Jacking in too many precocious children. These 
are not worldly-wise, but rather worldly-foolish children. 
The habit of living with nature and observation of her 
processes develops the traits that are needful for the 
scholar. The sense of the inexhaustible richness and 
value of life is kept alive, and the boy has a fair chance 
of escaping that dry rot of self-centered indifference which 
threatens to blast the finest fruit of modern culture. 

These may seem like too important results to flow from 
the modest source of a school garden, but the stream of 
tendency has a strong current; it is impossible to set 
bounds to the final results of influences affecting, for good 
or evil, the plastic nature of the child. These are con- 
siderations which we cannot afford to ignore, though we 
may frankly own that while the school garden is a very 
simple and practicable plan, the scheme which finds room 
for the ideal opportunities of garden-schooling is far more 
difficult and doubtful. But the things that are best worth 
doing are never easy. : 

The day is not far distant when the great American, 


BOSTON LETTER. 





The annual parade of the School Regiment will take place to- 
morrow, on the parade ground of Boston Common. This is one of 
the events of the season. Gen. H. Moore, whose genius, skill, and 
patience have made the battalions what they are, has been the only 
leader and instructor known to the city. Twenty five years ago, 
when the war spirit ran high, the city adopted the military idea. 
At the breaking out of the war, a private military school for young 
men was established by philanthropic and patriotic citizens, with 
Amos A. Lawrence as president, and General Moore as drill master. 
In 1863 Mr. Lawrence and his associates petitioned for the introduc- 
tion of military drill in the high schools and offered the services of 
General Moore free of expense. The development of this plan now 
includes the eight boys’ and mixed high schools of the city. 

* * - 
Hamlin Garland, whose Pilgrim Hall lectures upon the “‘ Liter- 
ature of Democracy,’’ ‘‘ Walt Whitman,’’ and ‘‘ Americanism in 
the Novel,’’ have attracted no little attention, gave a full course of 
lectures upon ‘‘ American Literature’’ before a social club of 
Chelsea, in the membership of which are several of the teachers of 
the city. The Chelsea teachers, by the way, give evidence of being 
progressive and professionally wide-iwake. ° 

* * * 
Charles J. Lincoln, headmaster of the East Boston High School, 
is a member of the Brookline school committee, and will be of great 
service to the town in the administration of school interests. ——A. 
H. Kelley, George R. Marble’s sub-master in the Chapman School, 
whose methods in history have attracted much attention, is locally 
distinguished as a musician, the singing of the school, which is 
under his direction, being the pride of East Boston, and the choir 
of the Baptist church, led by him, ranks among the best in that 
section of the city. The patriotic songs by the upper classes of the 
school, to which I listened recently, were inspiring for their clear- 
ness, volume, and fervor.——Miss Emily L. Clarke, of the post- 
graduate course in Boston University, recently appointed to the 
East Boston High School, is a lady of rare scholarship.——The 
Prince School,—E. Bently Young, master,—had a royal good time 
at their calisthenic reception recently. No classes appear better, 
perform more gracefully, or exhibit greater variety in movement. 

* - * 
The George Putnam School,—Henry L. Clapp, master,—had a 
public day without a parallel in the history of the city. The chil- 
dren had on exhibition from their own home collections, literally 
thousands of natural objects, minerals, woods, shells, etc., etc. 
These were of their own collection, were labelled and arranged by 
themselves. There were also, what has become quite common in 
the city, but none the less interesting, specimens of sewing and 
cooking, There were many people of prominence in attendance, 
and all expressed their surprise and delight that such an exhibit 
was possible, not merely from its novelty, but because of its educa- 
tional significance. 

* * * 
A. P. Soule, ex-superintendent of schools of Hingham, is now in 
the agency employ of D. C. Heath & Co., which means good work 
for that house. Edward B. Drew, the Chinese Commissioner of 
Customs, and Prof. Horace Bumstead of Atlanta University, 
Georgia, are of the class of ’59, Boston Latin School, and their 
classmates recently banqueted them at Young’s. Loea P. 
Howard of the Mather School is making an enviable reputation as 
chorus leader and soloist. He had a prominent part in the Hyde 
Park town anniversary recently. 








WARREN WINTHROP, 








BRIEF MENTION. 





— Gladstone is said to have lately received $1,250 fora maga- 


zine article. 

— Elizabeth Cady Stanton has been president of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association for twenty years. 

— Colorado College has called to its presidency Rev. W. F. 
Slocum of Baltimore. If she succeeds in winning to her leadership 
so scholarly, energetic, and popular a man as Mr. Slocum, it will 
be ample reward for patient waiting. 

— The Scientific American, April 28, has a full first-page illus- 
tration of the store, factory, thermometer shop, engraving room, 
brass foundry, lens grinding and lens fitting departments of the scien- 
tifie apparatus establishment of James W. Queen & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, which is the best testimonial to the development of the 
scientific method in schools. 

— Something of a novelty in the way of a church service will take 
place in the Second Unitarian Charch, Brooklyn, on Sunday, May 
27. May 25 is the anniversary of Emerson’s birth, aud July 15 
will be the anniversary of the delivery, at Cambridge, Mass. , of his 
famous Divinity School Address. It is proposed to combine the 
two anniversaries, and on the 27th, instead of a sermon in the 
church mentioned, George William Cartis will read the address, 
and the Rev. John W. Chadwick, the minister of the church, will 
read an original poem.— NV. Y. Tribune. 

— Some of the relatives of the late Barbara Fritchie, in Freder- 
ick, Md., recently sent to Mr. John G. Whittier, who immortalized 
the venerable lady in ‘verse, a number of table articles which 
formerly belonged to Mrs. Fritchie. Mr. Whittier acknowledged 
the receipt of the articles some days ago, and stated in his letter 
that he had become convinced that his poem entitled ‘‘ Barbara 


Fritchie’’ was based upon a supposed incident that had no founda- 
tion, but that he was glad to know, nevertheless, that she was a 


loyal woman.—Baltimore Sun. 

— It is reported that Mrs. Carse, president of the Woman’s 
Christian Union, has already secured $250,000 for the proposed 
‘*temperance temple’’ at Chicago. The plans for the structure 
are extensive. It will be 12 stories high with a tower on one cor- 
ner surmounted by a statue of the Sistine Madonna. A hall in 
which 2,000 people can be seated will take up the first floor, and 
will be named in honor of Frances E. Willard. The total cost will 


a 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


A WARNING TO MAIDENS. 


** The man I wed,’’ the young girl said, 
** Must be a noble cavalier, 

Fit for romance, with shield and lance, 
A noble heart, devoid of fear.”’ 





A year or two, that quickly flew, 
ad changed the maiden’s will in part. 
‘* The man I wed,”’ this time she said, 
** Must be a man of loving heart.”’ 


Her beauty grew. Men sought to woo 
And win the wayward little witch. 
She tossed her head, and proudly said : 
** The man I marry must be rich.”’ 


Years came and went; on riches bent, 
She scorned the true hearts at her feet. 
Her heart was steeled ; she would not yield, 
The dream of wealth was all too sweet. 


So time sped on. Her youth had gone, 
And still her maiden hand was free. 

She hung her head at last, and said : 
**T wonder who will marry me ?”’ 





The telephone is a very great convenience to a small man who 
wants to tell a large man just what he honestly thinks of him. 
Bachelor philosophers have observed that the first baby generally 
gets about ninety-five per cent. of the parental discipline that is 
devoted to the whole family of children. 

Happiness is only relative, and some people find that it is a very 
distant relative indeed. 

The young man in love may] see faults in the girl to whom he 
wants to become engaged, but if he really wants her, he will do 
well to delay talking about them until after he is married. 

The young wife who sets out to surprise her husband with a batch 
of carefully unannounced cream cakes for tea, generally succeeds 
in astonishing herself long before supper-time. 

The man who has a brand new type-writer, and leisure, and lots 
of linen wove manuscript paper, cannot help feeling that he has it 
in his power to make a big literary reputation for himself, if he can 
only think of something to say. 

A young man always finds it hard to realize that his side-whiskers 
are not a matter of so much importance to other people as they are 
to him, but he usually gets there before he is 28. 

If it were not for the men, women would not find it so hard to 
learn to whistle. As soon as the dear creatures get their lips nicely 
puckered up, the men are almost sure to interrupt, and they do not 
have a chance to blow a single note. 

The man who was kicked out by his landlord because he couldn’t 
pay his rent, says that his experience shows that three removes 
are not one tenth part as bad as one “‘ fire.’’ 

A western paper says that ‘‘the people do not want fractional 
curreney,’’ but observation in this vicinity induces the belief that 
the editor of the western paper has made a serious mistake, 
Sensational papers are sometimes printed on pink sheets,—as if 
to intimate delicately that they are blushing at the lies they tell. 








GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From May 9 to May 15 Inclusive.] 


— Western floods, 

— Industrial exhibit at Vienna. 

— Crosby high license bill vetoed. 

— The Greek consul returns to Turkey. 

— Lower Dubuque flooded from the river. 

— Senator Voorhees ‘‘ apologizes’’ to the Senate. 

— Parts of Illinois and Indiana visited by a cyclone. 

— Senate has passed the International Copyright bill. 

— National Labor Convention in session at Cincinnati. 

— Castle Garden received 5,000 emigrants last Sunday. 

— Eulogy on Roscoe Conkling by Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 

— Salisbury attacks General Wolseley in the Commons. 

— Rumored resignation of Indian Commissioner Atkins. 

— R. B. Roosevelt appointed minister to the Netherlands. 
— The overflow of the Red River unprecedented since 1873. 
— Republican conventions in Maryland stand up for Blaine. 
— Natural gas explosion destroys a church in Buffalo, N. Y. 
— Cleveland indorsed by the Georgia Democratic convention. 
— Bismarck is to take action against Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
— The Republicans of Wisconsin favor Governor Rusk for pres- 


ident. 

— Lyman Abbott called to Plymouth Church as permanent 
astor. 
, — African Methodists vote in favor of union with the Canadian 
church. 

— The Brazil Chamber of Deputies passes the bill abolishing 
slavery. 


— Cleveland indorsed by Delaware Democrats in state con- 
vention. 

— It is reported that the Irish bishops will submit to the papal 
rescript. 

— Cardinal Monaco delegated to inquire into the Irish National 
League. 

—, Supreme Court refuses to release the Cook County 
boodlers. ‘ é 
— New Jersey Republicans put Phelps forward as a presidential 
candidate. . 

— Death of Leone Levi, F.S.A., well known as a writer on 
economics. 

— Dillon sentenced to six months at hard labor for inciting ten- 
ants not to pay rents. : 

— Immense damage done in Pomerania, New Guinea, by a vol- 
canic eruption and a water-spout. 

— Trains between Keokuk and Burlington, on the ©. B. & Q., 
abandoned on account of the floods. 

— Naturalized citizens who returned to France and were im- 
pressed into army service there, are finding Secretary Bayard a 
strong friend. 

— General Wolseley re-emphasizes his opinion in regard to the 
weakness of the British army and navy, but absolves the govern- 
ment from all blame. 

— New Zealand has proclaimed against Chinese immigration, 








like the great German cities, will provide for this garden- 
schooling at public expense. 


be $300,000, and it is hoped that the cornerstone will be laid &/and South Australia ealis for an intercolonial conference, with the 
year from May 1. 


purpose of taking united measures to exclude Chinese immigrants. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


Taxation: Irs PrincipLes AND METHODS. Translated 
from the Scienza Delle Finanze of Dr. Luigi Cossa. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 213 pages, 7}x5. Price, $1.00. ; 
One of the healthiest signs of the times in politics is the attention 

given to finance. It is refreshing to have a new, grand theme for 

platform orators; and it is amusing to see how many men avoid 
public discussion of the question, and still more amusing to see how 
many flounder helplessly when they touch facts. 

For the past few years all that politicians have needed by way of 
equipment for the stump was cheek, versatility, and independence, 
and the result has been a notable absence of strong, intellectual 
grip in public addresses. Four years ago there was a little — 
mishing ; the Democrats were as anxious to have it understood that 
they were not counted for protective tariff as the Republicans were 
to have it understood that they were. Both parties assumed that 
every one knew all about protection. This year, for the first time 
in the history of the present political parties, one party proposes to 
hold its power through the enthusiasm for free trade, while the 
other party proposes to regain power through its advocacy of pro- 
tection. Until within a month, almost no man had succeeded in 
making a free-trade speech that was not ‘‘in the air,” without 
being torn all to pieces by the press. The free trade advocates are 
anxious to argue it on abstract theory; the protectionists are equally 
anxious to argue it on facts; both sides have learned the necessity 
of being thoroughly posted, both upon the fundamental principles 
of the financial side of political economy and also upon the experi- 
ences of nations and industries; and more books will be published, 
purchased, and read upon this subject in the next four months than 
for the past fourteen years. : 

The volume before us, in a brief and comprehensive statement of 
the principles of taxation, throws light upon the evolution of the 
science of public finance. While it ignores the dispute between 
protection and free trade, it treats, in the highest sense, those prob 
lems largely involved in the statesman’s view of the question; con- 
siders the idea, limits, and character of the science of finance ; the 
success, divisions, importance, and historical data of this science ; 
the judicial, political, and economic aspects of public expenditure ; 
original and derivative public income; means of exchange and 
transport ; general taxation; repercussion and classification of tax- 
ation ; objective imposts on the produce of real property; personal 
imposts on income, ete., ete. 

The volume contains an extended introduction and numerous 
notes from the pen of Horace White; it also has a compilation of 
the state tax systems of New York and Pennsylvania. 





Practica Lessons IN THE UsE oF ENGLISH FOR GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. By Mary F. Hyde. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 221 pp., 74x 53. 

Those who enjoyed, and those who did not, Miss Hyde's first 
book, will welcome most heartily this larger work, which, like its 
predecessor, is full of tact, carefully prepared, and direct in ita 
methods, answering at once to the needs of those whe would teach 
language by use and those who would teach its science. 

The author aims, through the grammar school course in lan- 
guage, to give such training as will fit pupils for an easy and correct 
use of such language as they need in every-day life. She believes 
that the best way to do this is also the best way to teach children 
who are to receive a more extended course of instruction in higher 
schools. The principle is that the pupil should be led to see for 
himself, and to cultivate his powers of observation at every step. 
Language should be used for the expression of thought. The study 
of detached sentences is not helpful. Selections from the best 
writers should be used in such a way that important facts may be 
learned, while a taste for good literatare is being formed. Oral in- 
struction precedes written exercises, as a means of awakening inter- 
est and training to habits of independent work. Each lesson has a 
definite task. The subjects treated are, asa rule, those in which 
the child will be naturally interested. Pupils are led to use the 
right expressions habitually, before reasons are given for such use. 
Incorrect forms for correction are not given. The effort is success 
ful to make the chapter on letter-writing and business forms prac- 
tical. The first part of the book bears close resemblance to the 
most modern language books, while the body of the book is, in 
many respects, loyal to the technical grammar forms and methods. 


WILLIAM THE ConquEROR. 

D.C.1.., LL.D. 200 pp., 74x 5. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

Macmillan & Co. 221 pp., 7}x5. Price, 60 cents. 

Dr. Freeman is one of the few voluminous writers on condensed 
English history, or better on epochs of English history, who devel- 
ops strength and versatility without sacrificing freshness and liter- 
ary finish. There is hardly a page of his historic work that is not 
ingenuous without losing reliability. This volume is certainly 
one of the most fascinating. as it is one of the most valuable, that 
has come from his pen. 

Dr. Creighton writes popular history with a philosophical flavor. 
He states the well-worn facts in the life of one of the most distin- 
guished of English statesmen, in such a way as to make it at the 
same time a study of the character of statesmanship and of ethics. 
He arranges with high art the things done by Wolsey, analyzing the 
way in which he did them, but above all this he shows how charac. 
teristically the underlying principles of the man’s life were revealed 
in what he chose to do and in the way in which he emphasized his 
choice. It is not only a study of Wolsey but a study of all the En- 
lish characters of the day, showing the strong contrast between the 
general tenor of English statesmen to drift with the tide, simply 
meeting the emergencies as they arose, and this man, who, in an 
age wanting in lofty aspirations and noble purposes, in an age of 
large designs and restless energy, was uniformly and persistently 
above the men with whom he dealt, with plans more resistless than 
the tide that ebbed and flowed about him. 

These two books are models of historic style, biographic art 
and literary skill, 


By Edward A. Freeman, 
Price, 60 cents, 


By Mandell Creighton, M.A. New York: 


GramMMAR Scnoot READER. 317 pp-, 94x74. Price, 


90 cents. 
History AND SCIENCE READER. 194 pp. 9} x 7}. Price, 60 
cents. Chicago and Boston: The Interstate Publishing Co, 


The publishers have meta well-defined and vigorously emphasized 
demand for supplementary reading, for grammar grades, in these 
books, which are instructive, well-illustrated, entertaining, and of 
sufficient strength to require the pupils to think and read for thought 
and to express thought. Arthur Gilman, Hezekiah Butterworth 
Edward A. Rand, Ernest Ingersoll, Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, 
Amanda!B. Harris, Charles R. Talbot, Dr. Mary J. Safford, Mary 


aae th a y ‘ 
Blake, Anna lL. Dawes, Thomas Williamson, ne 52 Ris 
Sherwood Fred A. Ober, Eleanor Kirke, Macy ue a Kate 
Hawthorne Lathrop, Kate W. Hamilton, Ella weees jr Poses 
Gannett Wells know how to write for the — - -_ 
of children, if any writers of our day know, and the 
who have made these books. 


ed 


Tue Hoty LAND AND THE BIBLE. 
Illustrations Gathered in Palestine. 
D.D. New York; John Lb. Alden. 

loth, $1.25. ; ‘ 
Mr. Geikie made for himself a permanent pg © = er pe 
home when he gave the world his Life of ¢ hrist ; - ae: rs 
fill a more important place in —— we ee sess 
and home study of the Bible. Nothing ma ’ 

its truths so forcible, as familiarity pg Oa > oped ol 

toms, characters, and characteristics © ible lands. t 

= a clear style, vivid, descriptive art, tact in picturesque ene 

of incidents; his scholarship is accurate and his o_o as i _ 
preted by his observations, valuable. The book is we pry 
with maps, and has an abundance of illustrations, most of whic 


are full-page. 


A Book of Scripture 
By Cunningham Geikie, 
656 pp., 814 x6. Price, 


—— 





Tur AncrENT Wortp Anp CuristiAnity. By E. De 
Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. 


Pressensé, D. D. 479 pP., ox 54. Price, 


New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
1.7, . . 

There has long been need of a candid, reliable, brilliant, present- 
ation of Christianity in the ancient world, that should hae po a 
the respect of scientists, the admiration of skeptically critical schol- 
ars, and devout reverence of Christian believers. : We have in this 
work all that has been demanded, the author having done for the 
moral world a work parallel to that of the most famous leaders in 
natural science. e : 

The great organ of knowledge in the moral world is conscience, 
of which the law of duty inseparable from free will is the fanda- 
mental action, and we have here the indication of this divine law 
traced through all the relations of antiquity, showing that the voice 
of conscience is everywhere uplifted in support of the law of right, 
and that everywhere the soul of man soars above the earth, aspires 
after immortal life, cries out for a God greater than any national 
divinities. Before the spiritual nature of man is a deliberate con- 
viction confirmed by the result of free inquiry. This work pre- 
sents the manifestations and victorious efforts of this great moral 
force. Facts are not wrested to support theories. The book is 
healthful and helpful, an intellectual tonic, a delightfully refresh- 
ing companion most welcome in a weary hour. 





ELements or Enauisu. A Preparation for the Study 
of English literature. By M. W. Smith, A.M. Cincinnati and 
New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 252 pp., 7) x5. 
Price, 60 cents for introduction. ; 

There is a fascination in a discriminatingly selected, ingeniously 
arranged handbook on the English language, and this work, ** a 
veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interesting information,” is 
one of the most enjoyable, as it is one of the most complete, yet 
issued. The author has the courage of his convictions, and dares 
furnish abundance of details on some of the most interesting sub- 
jects essential to the study of literature and language that are usu- 
ally treated briefly. While not undervaluing technical grammar 
and formal rhetoric, he emphasizes the evidences of the composite 
character of the language, enlarges his vocabulary, familiarizes the 
pupil with forms of Euglish verse, sentence structure, and syno- 
nyms. ‘The work deals with the history of the language, prosody, 
sentence making, rhetorical figures, and elements of criticism. 





Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have issued two editions 
of their new catalogue, one designed particularly for college and 
high schoo! instructors, the other giving special prominence to com- 
mon sehool publications. 


A FLANAGAN, Chicago, has ready the second series of 
the Drawing Made Easy cards, with full directions for the repro- 
duction of the designs. He also issues Labor Saving Test Problems 
in Arithmetic, by M. H. Lowell, superintendent of schools, Rogers 
Park, Ill. 


A NEw series of original novels has just been inaugu- 
rated by Measrs. Cassell & Co., New York, with the attractive 
title of ‘* Cassell’s Sunshine Series of Choice Fiction,’’ which will 
be issued at the rate of a novel a week through the year, and for 
50 cents a volume, 


Joun B. AtpEen & Co., New York, has recently issued 
in book form (price, 50 cents), Dr. H. Berkowitz’s lectures, en- 
titled Judaism on the Social Question. These lectures are the first 
expression from the Jewish pulpit upon the socialistic preblem, and 
have been welcomed as a valuable addition to correct information 
on this subject. 


Anona Messrs. Ticknor & Co.’s recent publications 
are Homestead Highways, by Herbert M. Sylvester; .A Dictionary 
of Lowland Scotch, by Charles Mackay, LL.D. ; The Pilgrim Re- 
public, by John A. Goodwin; and Sketches Abroad, by J. A. 
Schweinfurth. They have just added to their successful paper 
series, Clara Louise Burnham’s Next Door, and Howells’s Minis- 
ter’s Charge. 


Ranp & McNatty, Chicago, publish an Overland 
Guide (212 pp., paper, 75 cents) for California tourists. It has a 
large map, numerous full-page illustrations, and, like all the work 
done by this firm, is authoritative, usable, and well written. 

The same firm publish for $1.00 an elegant pocket map of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, 3 x 4, with an index to counties and towns, 


’ 


— 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
e 


walangtchgwetac Seen, T™sa» Wagalde, tp x, 1 
cloth, f1.00; paper. 75 conte Standart Map et ane he ‘and Nope: 
ma Ghat or Coon“ eLaNaLAS. yy attra anarewe, inn 
“Mths Hoty Land cat te bie Gasinghan Gans Dn ee ne 
$1.96. New Yorke tone Aion? Cunningham Geikie, D.D.; price, cloth, 


rice Beli 2 rtm 
Slrrnetiel Lessons tthe Uae of Weegee SS Sty tego ee 
Rat rye 
arcanged by Rev. W. H. Hutton. M.A.; price, 76. pb pene CT ted and 
G:F: Potnam's Sous, “Boston: RS, Sterne; price, BL.2B,” New York, 
ee Maa by Grace King; price, $1.25. 
York: Henry Hult'@'n, re! Allies; 
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New York: A. 0, Arm. 
by Lucien M, Underwood, Ph.D. New 








Exhibition Day. 











THE KING’S RING. 





Once in Persia reigned a king, 
Who upon his signet-ring 
Graved a maxim true and wise, 
Which, if held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel, at a glance, 
Fit for every change and chance,— 
Solemn words, and these are they: 
‘Even this shall pass away! ’’ 


Trains of camels through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samareand ; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to mateh with these. 
But he counted not as gain — 

Treasures of the mine or main, 

““ What is wealth ?”’ the king would say : 
‘** yen this shall pass away.’ ”” 


In the revels of his court, 

At the zenith of the sport, 

When the palms of all his guests, 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 
Cried, “* O, loving friends of mine! 
Pleasure comes, but not to stay: 

‘ Even this shall pass away.’ ”’ 


Fighting on a furious field, 

Once a ‘avelia pierced his shield. 
Soldiers, with a loud lament, 
Bore him bleeding to bis tent. 
Groaning from his tortured side, 
** Pain is hard to bear,’’ he cried ; 
‘* But with patience, day by day, 
‘ Even this shall pass away.’ ”” 


Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, 

Rose his statue carved in stone. 
Then the king, disguised, unknown, 
Stood before his sculptured name, 
Musing meekly, ‘‘ What is fame ? 
Fame is but a slow decay : 

* Even this shall pass away.’ ”’ 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Waiting at the gates of Gold, 

Spake he with his dying breath, 

‘** Life is done, but what is death ? ”’ 
Then, in answer to the king, 

Fell a sunbeam on his ring, 

Showing by a heavenly ray,— 

** Even this shall pass away.’’ 


HOW TO SUCCEED. 


This is a day when one may succeed in almost any honorable 
calling in which he may engage, whether he be a maker of horse- 
shoes, a manufacturer of fabrics, a builder of locomotives, a mer- 
chant, a school teacher, or a professional man of whatsoever sort. 
But the prime requisite to success in any line is that one must do 
well what he undertakes to do,—that he must work, and work zeal- 
ously; yet one can hardly do well what he undertakes, and work 
with enjoyment, without a /ove for his work, or without such a de- 
sire to excel in his work as amounts almost to a love or a passion 
for it. 

George Eliot, in Middlemarch, makes Caleb Garth say: ‘‘ You 
must be sure of two things: you must love your work, and not 
always be looking over the edge of it, wanting your play to begin. 
And the other is, you must not be ashamed of your work, and 
think it would be more honorable for you to be doing something 
else. You must have a pride in your own work, and in learning to 
do it well, and not be always saying, there’s this and there’s that, 
—if I had this or that to do, I might make something of it. No 
matter what a man is,—I wouldn’t give two-pence for him, whether 
he was the prime minister or the rick-thatcher, if he didn’t do well 
what he undertook to do.” 

Adam Bede had much the same idea with Caleb Garth: ‘I 
can’t abide to see men throw away their tools i’ that way, the min- 
ute the clock begins ta strike, as if they took no pleasure i’ their 
work, and was afraid o’ doing a stroke too much. . . . I hate 
to see a man’s arms drop down as if he was shot, before the clock’s 
fairly struck, just as if he’d never a bit of pride and delight in’s 
work. The very grind-stone ‘ull go on turning a bit after you 
loose it.’’—The School Teacher. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


Shall I study for a profession ? The best course for money 
Advantages of a crowd. making. 

Out of the crowd. Hold of the past on the present. 
Old lamps for new, The peppered cream tart. 

Voices in our ears. The gravest mistakes. 

The work of the blind. A game of see-saw, 

Icarus in our schools. King David’s weakest points. 
Scotland in the 17th century, Queen Elizabeth as a woman. 
Versailles, Scott and Dickens compared. 
Advantages of Latin study. French or German, which ? 

The self-made man. A woman’s education. 

Our greatest danger. Shall we ever have another war ? 
The future of Russia, Missions in Africa. 





Our love for England. The Irish outlook. 
American humor, Class distinctions in America. 
Gains in literary work. Rewards of merit in life. 
The ideal country. | True business principles. 
re aap ze Life on a farm. 

n the woods, i 
Some old fashions, aot 


To-day’s good things. 
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NORFOLK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


First DAY—MOoRNING SESSION. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Norfolk County ( Mass. ) 
Teachers’ Association convened in the ‘‘ Stone Church,”’ Quincy, 
May 11. Pres. Frank H. Dean, of Hyde Park, called the Associ- 
ation to order at 9.15.a.m. Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, of Quincy. Minutes of the last meeting were read by Harold 
C. Childs, secretary, of Needham, and approved. 


Committees. 

The president announced the committees as follows : 

On Nominations—Messrs. Daniels cf Brookline, Cross of Hyde 
Park, and Howard of Dedham. 

On Resolutions—Messrs. Owen of Canton, Merrick of Milton, 
and Curtis of Holbrook. 

On New Members—Messrs. Sherburne of Brookline, Billings of 
Sharon, and Grover of Medfield. 

On Necrology—Messrs. Slafter of Dedham, Howard of Hyde 
Park, and Boylston of Milton. 

On Attendance—Messrs. Stanley of Cohasset, West of Randolph, 
and Pollard of Quincy. 

The first paper was given by Joseph Belcher, of Randolph, on 
the topic : 


“Offences and Penalties.”’ 


One of the most difficult duties of the teacher is to treat offences 
and administer punishment wisely. How to make misdemeanors 
infrequent is a question that should mainly exercise the teacher. 
Wilful disobedience cannot be ignored if we secure the great desid- 
eratum of ‘‘ good behavior.” The method of dealing with offences 
is a matter of great difference of judgment among educators. Some 
would rule by love, others see virtue in the use of the sterner 
means. Inthe judgment of the speaker, the rule of love should 
be the controlling motive, but it should be the love that will punish 
if the good of the child demands it. ‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth. ’’ So must the teacher love-her pupils enough to pun- 
ish them if they need it. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Armington, of Weymouth, 
who said that many of the offences that occur in school from day to 
day, come from the defects and manner of the teacher, or misman- 
agement. Teachers do not feel every day alike. Some days things 
go wrong in school, because we do not feel right. The teacher needs 
to be calm and even in her conduct and discipline. To punish one 
day for an offence and pass over the same conduct on another day 
weakens the discipline of a school. In the matter of penalty it 
should follow the offence as closely as possible. All punishment 
has for its object the reform of the pupil. It is a weak kind of love 
that would show itself only in indulgence. 

Superintendent Cogswell, of Cambridge, was introduced, and 
said there was little corporal punishment in the Cambridge schools. 
There was much less use of the rod now than twenty-five years 
ago. Public sentiment is now against it and its frequent use 
would not now have the effect that it formerly had. Schools should 
be governed, but the well-behaved pupils have rights, and should not 
be subjected to the influence of the bad pupils. ‘So amend the laws 
that the bad boy can be put in a special school, where kind and 
firm treatment can be secured. This would save two thirds of the 
truants and incorrigible pupils of our public schools. The expense 
would be small and the reduction of criminal expenses would be 
considerable. 

The second paper was read by William C. Bates, of Canton. 
Topic : 

**The Ideal Teacier.”’ 


The ideal teacher wears aprons, bright and possibly neatly em- 
broidered. She wears ribbons,—in a word, she makes herself at- 
tractive. She abhors dirt. Pupils love such teachers, they imitate 
the attractive teacher. The ideal teacher makes teaching the 
chief business, does not dissipate in social associations. ‘The teacher 
should not smoke. ‘The ideal teacher treats every pupil as an in- 
dividual. She never scolds. She reads good things to her pupils. 
She has sympathy and enthusiasm, knows how to stand her ground, 
is a strong person, and bas infinence beyond the door of the school- 
room. The ideal teacher is religious, and seeks aid from the Great 
Teacher. The ideal teacher never finds out that she is an ideal 
teacher,—she is modest. 

In the discussion of this paper Superintendent Daniels of Brook- 
line said the ideal teacher should be a person of sound health; ill 
health has no place in the school. The ideal teacher must know 
the topics she teaches; she has power of control; she has method 
and order in all she does; she does not talk too much; she gives 
out her work once distinetly and then stops. 

Superintendent Russell of Brockton followed, and condemned the 
practice of keeping pupils after school to make up deficiencies. 

The third exercise was given by Edward P. Sherburne of Brook- 
line. Topic: 

“‘ The Ideal Superintendent.”” 


Mr. Sherburne realized that the true superintendent will exalt to 
the supreme place the apprehension and mastery of education as a 
service. He will be a man of affairs, and from his varied experi- 
ence will have emerged a pure and good man. His tact will be 
marvelous; he will be specially adapted ; he will be sunlight in the 
schoolroom ; instead of repressing his presence will inspire, and 
every faculty of teacher and pupil will have fall play. He not only 
will be, but will be felt to be, a warm-hearted, genial and sympa- 
thizing friend. He will have a heart large enough to take into its 
sympathies every portion of his field; a head to comprehend its 
educational needs and a judgment incapable of being perverted by 
local influences. He will be a man with the keenest insight into 
character and a stronz sense of humor. He will be, above all 
things, the gente van first ; this embodies the highest that can be 
said of him, but next to this and to some extent implied in it, he is 
the earnest, thoughtful, patient, and enthusiastic student of the 
human mind. The coming superintendent will not be a mere ex- 
aminer. The promotion in his schools will not be based upon per 
cents pure and simple. He will consider it one of his most impor- 
tant duties to educate public sentiment in fayor of the schooler. In 
the daties of citizenship he will retain his proper relation to society, 


’ : 
consider it, however, beneath his dignity to mingle with, or to follow 
the example of, ward politicians, and bargain, and whisper, and 

y; to say one thing to one man and directly the opposite to an- 
other; or to promise with no idea of making good. All this he 
will leave severely alone. He will have an abundance of what Dr. 
Harris calls common sense, for the want of which one gets so close 
to any object under consideration that it is exaggerated by the per- 
spective, and the great world is hidden from view by the molehil] 
in the foreground ; and, finally, he will realize that ‘the kind of in- 
struction he demands from his teacher, he'will get. If a low order, 
he will get it; if he is satisfied with nothing but the best, he will 
get that; and so upon the superintendent rests the character of the 
schools. 
The discussion was opened by George A. Walton, agent of the 
State Board of Education. He said the superintendent should 
plan the entire work of the school,—courses of study, etc.,—and 
help the teachers to the use of the best methods of instruction. He 
should be in a sense the principal of all the schools, defining clearly 
the work to be done by the teachers. 


(Continued in next number.) 








PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 


WomMEN As ScHoo. Orricers.—ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS OF 
THE STATE NORMAL Scuooits.—A VISIT TO THE STATE 
NORMAL ScHooL AT MILLERSVILLE. 





Under the new constitution, women twenty-one years of age and 
upwards are eligible to any office of control or management under 
the school laws of the state. In a few instances women have served 
as county superintendents, borough superintendents, and school 
directors. At the present time there are three commissioned lady 
superintendents in the state,—Misses Booze, Boyce, and Stark- 
weather,—and for six years Misses Anna Buckbee and H. Evelyn 
Brooks did effective work as superintendents of the schools of Patter 
and Lackawanna Counties. In Chester County, where eighty-five 
per cent. of all the teachers are ladies, the idea of electing women 
school directors is becoming quite popular. Already there are 
between fifteen and twenty such officers in that county and in every 
instance they have proven themselves thoroughly competent officials. 
The sanitary condition of the schools, as well as general cleanliness 
of buildings, always receives closer attention where there are women 
directors. Some of these lady directors hold offices on the school 
boards and others do important work as members of committees. 
Wherever the ‘‘ woman school officer ’’ experiment has been tried, 


it has met with general favor and resulted in marked improvement 
in the condition of the schools. 

Tbe annual examination of the State Normal school at Mansfield 
will be held May 20. The examiners appointed by the Department 
of Public Instruction are Principal James Eldon of Lock Haven, 
Supt. M. F. Cass of Tioga County, and Supt. U. B. Gillett of Sus- 
quehanna County. The examinations at Bloomsburg, West Chester, 
and Lock Haven will begin June 5. Principal James F. McCreary 
of Shippensburg, Supt. W. KE. Bloom of Northumberland County, 
and Supt. W. D. Steinbach of Montour County will examine at 
Bloomsburg; Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Kutztown, Supt. Joseph S. 
Walton of Chester County, and Supt. A. G. C. Smith of Delaware 
County will examine at West Chester, and Major A. J. Davis of 
Clarion, Supt. D. M. Brungard of Clinton County, and Supt. D. 
M. Wolf of Center County will conduct the examination at Lock 
Haven. The examination at Clarion, California, and Millersville 
will begin June 12. Principal J A. Cooper of Edinboro, Supt. C. 
F, MeNutt of Clarion County, and Supt.Wm. P. Eckles of McKean 
County will be the examiners at Clarion; Principal L. H. Durling 
of Indiana, Supt. Geo. A. Spindler of Washington County, and 
Supt. J. M. Berkey of Somerset County, will be the examiners at 
California, and Dr. D. J. Waller of Bloomsburg, Supt. M. J. 
Brecht of Lancaster County, and Dr. R. K. Buehrle af Lancaster 
will be the examiners at Millersville. The examinations for the 
state normal schools at Kutztown, Shippensburg, and Edinboro will 
begin June 19. The examiners for Kutztown will be Dr. E. O. 
Lyte of Millersville, Supt. L. A. Freeman of Shenandoah, and 
Supt. R. T. Ditehburn of Tamanqua; the examiners for Shippens- 
burg will be Dr. George Morris Philips of West Chester, Supt. A. 
J. Beitzel of Cumberland County, and Supt. B. W. Peck of Falton 
County; and the examiners for Edinboro will be Dr. Theo. B. Noss 
of California, Supt. George B. Lord of Venango County, and Supt. 
R. M. Streeter of Titusville. The examination for the State Normal 
School at Indiana will begin June 26, and the examiners will be 
Principal D. C. Thomas of Mansfield, Supt. W. A. Cochran of 
Indiana County, and Supt. J. W. Leach of Cambria County. 
State Supt. Higbee, Deputy State Supts. Houck and Stewart and 
the resident normal school principals will also assist in holding the 
examinations. 

At the close of the state convention of county, city, and borough 
superintendents held recently at Harrisburg, I went to Millersville 
and visited the State Normal School. This is the oldest institution 
of the kind in the state, having been established in 1855 and re- 
organized as the first state normal school of Pennsylvania in 1859. 
The foundation of this grand superstructure was well laid by Dr. 
Edward Brooks, who, during the long period that he was principal 
of the school, sent forth hundreds of young men and young women 
as missionaries in the great- cause of popular education. : It was 
the thoroughness of his work and the high ideals that he inspired 
his pupils with that contributed so largely to the success of these 
teachers. They are scattered all over the country, many of them 
leading teachers and superintendents, who justly look with pride 
upon the continued prosperity of their alma mater. An important 
step in the history of the school was the election last summer of Dr. 
E. O. Lyte as president. Dr. Lyte is a clear thidker, a keen stu- 
dent of pedagogy, skillfal in the application of principles, and an 
educator of the first rank. Having been connected with the school 
for more than twenty years he knew, as few others did, its actual 
needs. He has been fortunate in strengthening his faculty of in- 
structors; and the results of his first year's work are certainly very 
commendable. A distinctive feature of the school is the thorough 





standing between the schools and ignorant and designing men, ever 
ready with his pen to defend, and if need be, to attack. He will 

















— 
| The training school is in charge of Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, a lady 
of rare professional skill, assisted by Miss Jennie Darlington, a 
teacher of excellent capabilities. The work of the training depart- 
‘ment is exceptionally strong. Prof. F. E. Sanford’s genuine man- 
liness, ripe scholarship, good methods, and professional skill add 
materially to the strength of the school. Miss Anna Lyle, Mrs. E. 
O. Lyte, and Miss Sarah H. Gilbert, all ladies of broad culture, are 
doing superior work in their respective departments. Prof. Henry 
F. Bitner is proving himself to be a worthy successor of Dr. Baker, 
and is doing very creditable,work in the department of physics and 
chemistry. The department of mathematics has an apt and bright 
instructor in Dr, George W. Hull; and Prof. A. R. Byerly, who 
has been connected with the school since its infancy, continues to 
do good work in the Latin and Greek languages. The other mem- 
bers of the faculty, men and women of good teaching qualities with 
high ideals of the qualifications and work of the educator, are Pro- 
fessors Lansinger, Hartzler, Read, Roddy, Randall, and Yutzy, and 
Misses Landes, Myers, Hempherly, and Moyer. Millersville is an 
admirable site for a good school; the grounds are large and pleas- 
ant, the dormitory well furnished, the dining hall liberally supplied, 
the social and moral atmosphere of the school healthful, and the 
president, instructors, and pupils courteous, thorough, and pains- 
taking. WILL 8. Monrok, gy 








CHICAGO LETTER. 





Entering Music Hall for the purpose of viewing the masterpiece 
of the great Hungarian artist now on exhibition there. I met a 
pleasant, intelligent-faced woman, who proved a delightful com- 
panion, and to whom I am indebted for many items of information 
concerning the great modern master. Munkacs, Hungary, was 
her native town, that she had left only a year ago, and Michael de 
Munkaesy was her townsman ; she had seen and known him before 
he became famous. In a quiet, ingenuous manner she told me of 
the beautiful city of Munkacs and its fortress. She gave me a 
graphic account of the last public execution that took place there, 
illegally, it was claimed, because the pardon or reprieve came after 
the victim had been executed, owing to which the county-seat, as 
we would term it, was removed to a neighboring town much smaller 
than Munkacs. May it not be possible that this occurrence sug- 
gested the title of one of his great pictures, The Last Day of a 
Man Condemned to Death? When she told of the welcome ac- 
corded to him after his return from Paris, her eyes beamed with 


pleasure. ‘‘ Ach,’’ she continued, ‘‘ it makes no difference how 
poor a man may be, if he has it in him to do great things it is the 
will that does everything.’’ 
Studying the faces of the spectators of the mighty drama depicted 
by the great artist, one is enabled to read, as it were, the thoughts 
in the minds of each. The bigoted high priest seems working him- 
self into a fanatic frenzy while recounting the charges against 
Christ. In the face of Pilate, duty, inclination, and self-interest 
may be seen warring with each other. Our sympathy is with him 
rather than with the central figure, so calm, dignified, and conscious 
of his innocence that he is indifferent to the howls of the mob, the 
harangues of the priest, or the harrassing perplexity of the judge, 
only its hollow eye and sunken cheek betraying the suffering of a 
refined, sensitive, human nature, over which the divine soul or mind 
rises superior. 
Piloty’s picture of the Ten Virgins hangs at the entrance of the 
hall, and | pause a moment before emerging into the warm sun- 
light. (Summer has come upon us without warning, the thermom- 
eter registering 80° in the shade.) The most beautiful face in the 
group is that of one of the foolish virgins begging for oil wherewith 
to fill her lamp. Hitherto the light of her beautiful eyes has se- 
cured admittance for her into festive halls, but at the last moment 
she sees her danger and shrinks from it, imploring help from a tall, 
Minerva-like virgin, who holds her sparkling, well-trimmed lamp 
aloft, seemingly deaf to the pleadings of the beautiful, erring one. 
I leave the hall feeling that it would have been more humane, if not 
quite as prudent, on the part of the wise virgins to have shared their 
oil with the foolish ones; even a few drops would have afforded a 
ray of hope and redeemed them from darkness and despair. 

- 7 * 
The Forestville School, on Forty-fifth street, Hyde Park, which 
was divorced from the city by a decision of the court, after having 
been a part of it for a few months, recently gave an industrial ex- 
hibit, which was well attended. The most unique thing, as well as 
the most original, was a perfect patrol wagon made of cardboard. 
The horses, the two police officers, and the arrested dude, are fac 
similes of what may be seen daily. It was made by a sixth-grade 
pupil, of whom I purchased it for my room. Cutting and drafting 
dress patterns from actual measurements by pupils of the sixth grade 
was a new departure, the girls showing much interest in the work. 
The work was excellent, especially in the kindergarten and art 
department. A bust in clay of Mr. Wright, one of the directors, 
was modeled by one of the pupils. It was still plastic and caused 
considerable amusement because of its soft spot. Mr. Herrick, the 
principal, is doing excellent work, which is substantially recognized 
by the board in raising his salary. 

* * 
We are now enjoying our second course of historical lectures, 
which are in the line of the Old South lectures in Boston. The 
course was arranged by Mr. Belfield, principal of the Chicago Man- 
ual Training School, who, when on a visit to Boston two years ago, 
was so much impressed by the Old South course that he came home 
determined to establish similar lectures Here. He succeeded in 
starting the work last spring, arranging a course on the Civil War, 
which proved very popular. The present course is devoted to the 
constitution and the history of its growth. The speakers, with the 
exception of Edwin D. Mead, the manager of Boston Old South 
lectures, who opened the course with a lecture on ‘*‘ The English 
Commonwealth,’’ are all well-known Chicago men. The teachers 
are much interested, and it is hoped that so much public spirit will 


* 





drill in educational principles and correct methods of instruction. 


be awakened that the enterprise will be put upon a permanent basis, 
April 28. M. W. 
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-BOOKS IN CHEMISTRY, GEO 


LOGY, MINERALOGY, ZOOLOGY, GERMAN GRAM 

_ READER AND TEXTS, ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND LITERATURE, 
GENERAL HISTORY, GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY, MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
RHETORIC, READING AND NUMBER for lower grades, and SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


for THIRD AND FOURTH READER GRADES, without sending to PD. C. HEATH & CO., 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
for circulars and information concerning their late and (they all say) excellent text-books on these subjects. 
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of our readers who have borne intimate relations 
with the institutions named. Coming earlier in 


list embracing over three hundred prominent in- 


stitutions of higher education all over the country. plicants turned away for lack of room. 


We shall be glad to receive any additional notes 
that may be sent us concerning institutions not 


represented in our lists. Other items interesting EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGEN OR. 


to alumni are added. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 


Y YIN (y "RROTSES oung men and women who will make their mark, 
CLOSING EXERCISES. saan to the testimony of President Hitchcock. 
: , , Two have already engaged to teach,—one in Ar- 

The following commencement notices are printed kansas, at fifty dollars per month. At a recent 
in the belief that they will at least interest those | examination of candidates for positions in the New 
Orleans public schools, four of last year’s gradu- 
ates presented themselves (the board being com- 
rely of white men), and all passed the 
92, 87, and 83 per 

This is a record 
Over five hundred 


, ‘ D 
the year than the general run of graduating exer- — seccleing 05, 
cises, we print them in advance of a more extended | cent,, and all were engaged. 
well worth being proud of. 
students were registered this year, and many ap- 


Some twenty-five new frame schoolhouses have 
been built thotgheut the county, and the sod 
building or the dugout has been abandoned forever. 
The county contains some sixty-five well organ- 
ized schools. 
Wages are low, owing to the newness of the 
country and the bard times. Ladies receive about 
$25 per month and gentlemen $30 to $35. 

The annual institute will be opened July 30, 
1888, W. H. Miller, conductor. 

Rev. A. J. Weaver, a Massachusetts gentleman, 
is county superintendent, and has done some ex- 
cellent work in organizing the schools. He is uni- 








versally liked, and commands the confidence and 
respect of the teachers. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
Supt. L. C. Lord, of St. Peter, has been elected 
f the Moorhead State Normal School, 





Mass :— : 
Graduating exercises, May 29, at 3 o'clock, in State Editor, J. N.WILKINSON, Emporia. president of the ‘ tat ood 
Huntington Hall, Boston. Address of welcome} The Illinois teachers pass through Kansas, oy to be = ong in September next. This is a g 
b i F is A. Walker. Readi f ab-| 6 7 he Santa Fé as they go to San Fran- | appointme ‘ F 
age yp tetany “oy my nen sly me eng of om aan shoul see that| The Winona Normal School will graduate a 


stracts of theses by members of the graduating | cisco. 
class. Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks will deliver an} they are cordially greeted on the way. 
address. After the exercises there will be an ex- 
hibition of the work of the school in all its depart- 








teachers’ examinations will be in progress at To- 


i i ildi d! pe i Cott ood Falls. It would, bers 40. 
ments in the halls of the Institute building, and} peka, Emporia, and Cottonw 8. There are 679 pupils enrolled fe the Northfield 


public schools. 
At the spring examinations, Supt. A. E. Eng- 


Commencement exercises, Thursday, May 24. | passes. strom of Goodhue County had 254 applicants for 


be pleasant if the work might stop long enough to 


the laboratories will be open for inspection. t 
let these teachers go to the depot when the train 


Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. :— 
Indiana University, Bloomington :— The Kansas excursionists will have a grand ban- 
The closing exercises of this institution cover 4 Ne 3 J ; 
eight days from May 30 (meeting of the board of Las \ egas, New Mexico. It will be something 
trustees) to June 7, commencement day, the grad- | of a privilege to be with the Kansas people on the 
uating exercises opening at 800 a.m. June 5 is! way to California. : 
alumni day. June 6 is devoted to athletic sports Hodgeman County. — Jetmore, Hodgeman’s 
and the class day exercises of the senior class, county seat, 18 practically only three years old, yet 
University of Colorado, Boulder :— the educational and social progress is very marked. 
May 27, Sneuiemmente adivam by President A fine public school, continuing nine months in the 
Mu ; | year, meets the needs of the majority. An acad- 








sjeties : 20 , ati i : 
societies; 21), a. m., class orations and conferring buildings, furnished a bigher education to all 


all graduates are cordially invited. : | 
se ; |organized for personal and general advancement, 
Ottawa University, Kansas :— 
Exercises, May 27-30. Commencement, May 30.| keep pace with the progress of the times. Mr. 
Straight University, New Orleans, La:— 
Exercises in the Central Church, Friday evening, | ing a flora of Hodgeman County. 


the largest ever graduated, and is composed of | demands in this direction. 


Institutes | cless of 54. 
The Mankato Normal School commencement 


: : hould say, : 
will then be closing, or rather we shou td Pn Wednesday, May 23, 1888; the class num- 


in district No. 43. 


uet at the Santa Fé’s $3,000,000 establishment, | teachers’ certificates. ne 
I és -| The graduating exercises of the Red Wing Sem- 


inary took place on Thursday evening, April 26. 
There were five in the class. 

Mr. F. L. Anderson is teaching his sixth term 
Many of the country schools 
are appreciating the benefits of permanent teachers. 

Prof. W. J. Schmitz takes the position as super- 
intendent of the Albert Lea Schools. He is doing 


messant TE. Tate; 25, addeces beter the Eteuney | emy, well equipped with teachers, apparatus, and a good work, 
Chatfield will build a new schoolhouse, the 


f 93; 29, p. m., al i : yhich | ms . “er 4 : “ 
of degrees; 20, p. m., alamni banquet, to which/ who desire it, while the Jetmore Scientific Club, | coming season, at a cost of $15,000. 
Minneapolis has erected nine schoolhouses dur. 


| meets weekly to discuss appropriate topics and to ing the past year. 
Colonel Parker, president of the Cook County 


|F. W. Lewis, assistant in the academy is prepar-| (Ill.) Normal School, will deliver the commence- 
A musical in-' ment address before the Alumni Association of the 


May 25. The senior class, numbering fourteen, is | stitute and numerous private teachers supply all | St. Cloud Normal School. 
| The present graduating class of the State Uni- 





versity is a fine one. Commencement exercises 
will be held on the first Thursday in June. 

The normal schools are receiving applications 
from all parts of the state for teachers. The 
schools are unable to supply the demand. 

East Granite Falls schools are ina flourishing 
condition under J. Vanvalkenburg, principal, and 
Miss Emma Jacobs, assistant teacher in primary 
department. 

Worthington enrolled 280 pupils during the 
month of February. 

oHIO, 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

The State Board of Examiners will hold the 
next meeting at Sandusky, at the close of the State 
Teachers’ Association. Under the new law two 
classes of certificates will be issued; viz., ‘‘ Com- 
mon School Life’’ and ‘‘ High School Life.’’ 
For a ‘‘ Common School Life ”’ certificate appli- 
cants will be examined, in addition to the common 
branches, upon the following: composition, gen- 
eral history, physiology, history of English liter- 
ature, elementary algebra, and physics. The 
board is composed of the following: Supt. John 
Hancock, Chillicothe ; Supt. Alston Ellis, Hamil- 
ton; Supt. M. Manley, Galion; Supt. E. A, 
Jones; and Supt. C. C. Davidson, Alliance. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Sandusky, June 26, 27, and 28. The following 
is the program : 

Superintendent’s Section— Tuesday, June 26. 


Inaugural Address, Supt. I. M. Clemens, Ashtabula: 
Township Supervision, Hon. E. T. Tappan, Columbus; 
Training for Citizenship in Public Schools, Supt. R. W. 
Stevenson, Columbus; The Examination and Promotion 
of Pupils, Supt. L. W. Day, Cleveland, 


Evening Session. 
The Buckeye Centennial, Supt. J. J. Burns, Dayton. 


General Association— Wednesday, June 27. 


Inaugural Address, Supt. Alston Ellis, Hamilton; The 

County Teachers’ Institute, Supt. D. R. Boyd, Van Wert; 

A Year with Little Ones, Miss Fannie CU. McLain, Toledo 
Evening Session— Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

Report of Soerotery and Treasurer; Presentation of 
diplomas, by the President, Mrs. D L. Williams; Annual 
Address. 

Thursday, June 28. 

Defects in the Public Schools of Ohio, Supt. N. H. Cha. 
ney, Washington, C. H.; Annual Address, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, Concord, Mass.; Report of Committee on Har. 
monizing College and High School Courses of Study, 
Supt. Alston Ellis, Chairman, Hamilton; Miscellaneous 
Business, Reports of Committees,and Election of Officers. 











‘The Amherst Summer School of Languages, 


Established in 1877, and, since the removal of Dr. Sauveur in 1883, continued under the management 
of Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, who has been connected with the school from its beginning, will hold its 


At Amherst College, 


WITH AN INCREASED NUMBER OF ABLE AND EXPERIENCED NATIVE 


TWELFTH SESSION, ..-.......... 
to cot eeeees July 2 to August 3, 





‘The recent session was the 
best yet held.’ e" 
—PRESIDENT SEKLYE. | 


TEACHERS AND LECTURERS. 
in EARLY ENGLISH, OLD FRENCH, 


SKETCHING, PHONETICS, and PuysicaAL TRAINING. 


LECTURES DAILY IN 
FRENCH AND CERMAN. 


apex (fi...) 
tar Circular and Programme free. 


Proressor W. L. MONTAGUE, AmneErst, MAss, 





** Renlizes the ideal of a 

mer school of languages.’ 
—PROFESSOR W. 8S. TYLER. 

Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also 

MATHEMATICS, 


Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 
Reduced Railway Fares. 





A Summer School for Teachers 


AT —— 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





July 25 TO 


GENERAL COURSE: 
Psychology, English Literature, 


Grammar, Geography, 


Rhetoric, Arithmetic, 
Elocution, Physies (°¢ 
General Primary Work, « 


Tuition for Entire Course $8.00 
. .0O. 


SPECIAL COURSES in Drawing, Elocution, 
Work, Clay Modelling, Wood Carvin 


We believe no Summer School has a better corps of teachers fur practical work 
Tally-ho Rides and Excursions into the Mountains, 


and other places of interest, 


Excellent Board from $3.50 to $4.00 per Week 
TS" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR; THEY ARE NOW READY. 
MANAGERS: 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


W. J. BALLARD, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Aug. 15. 


Drawing, 
Economies, 


Physical 'lraining. 


Physics (Construction of Apparatus), Metal 
g- and Physical Training. 


around Lake George, to Au Sable Chasm, 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1 888. : 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been called upon to recom- 
mend teachers for schools in the East, West, and South. The indications are, that good teachers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work. 

Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 


Superintendencies of Schools. 10 places paying $700 and over 
1 $2000 position in the East. ; ee ee 4+. : 
1 $2000 position in the West and = —— caving 3500 to $700. 


Grammar Grades. 


2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. , 
11 Superintendencies, salary from $1509 to $2000 Intermediate and Primary Grades. 
36 ry “ és 1200 to 1500 16 places, salaries above $700. 
60 “ “ “ 1000 to 1200 34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
50 “ “ “ 800 to 1000 72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
75 Principalships, ” ” 600 to 800 College Positions. 
.. oe = “. “ 400 to 600 12 College Presidencies for men. 

13 Ward ae ws 600 to 1200 5 Principalships for ladies. 

1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 

3 \- - Ma 1500 to 2000 16 Latin “ salaries $600 to $4000 
ge . ~ | 1200 to 1500 12 Modern Lang. *‘ ” 500 to 1400 
8 4 ef e : 1000 to 1200 8 Mathematical * “ 600 to 2000 
in aA a 800 to 1000 6 Literature “ #6 600 to 1000 
16 * 2 rs 600 to 800 14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
> on = . o 500 to 600 4 Biology Professorships, # 800 to 2000 
p os od s below 500 1 Political Economy Prof. > 2500 
32 Assistants, 1100 down 1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


We have also a large number of Academy positions; several positions for teachers o schools; 
teachers of drawing in publie schools ; teachers of vocal aeeell th public chien vLadeaatll i ieherearten 
yay i agrerat parnees wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: quite a number of Institutions for 
way) when yl —_ eetane, Michigan, Illinois Iowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 
ved gn : ay tenemos w ho may write us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 
- me -_ er coming In every day, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms 
and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 


what you wish. “ 
; Address ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Hil. 
Branches | NEw York CITY : 234 Broadway. 
( Sv. PAUL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 


8 CHAUTAUQUA. | 1888 


LEWIS MILLER, President. JOHN Hl. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


july 5 f College Of Liberal Arts. W. R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale, Principal. 
Aug. 16, ) 50 PROFESSORS FROM YALE, AMHERST, JOHNS HOPKINS, UNIV. OF VIRGINIA, &c. 
60 Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Or. ).W. DICKINSON, Boston, Prin. 


July 7 
to PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, Practical Applications to all Branches. 
July 98, The Most Attractive Resort in the Country for Secular Teachers 


EVERY AFTERNOON v y 
ments, and Prize Marches ENING, Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertain- 


ta" _-“One has no idea of what Chautauc 
jua offers until he h 
Board the best. Rates cheap. Tuition low. a 


For all particulars write W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. W 
5 . . 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


THE SECOND SESSION, 


Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. 17, 1888. 


Twenty lectures will be 

= given. Tuition fee, $10 

$20.00. Send , » $10.00. The whole ex n ‘ 

oe a Ado yetlars to L. CG, HULL, Lawrencevitin mn an = veville 
» Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich ei ana “al 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A ° 
25 Miles fre Falls 
From July 2d to Aug. 11th, i Grimsby Park —— 
ADA. Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 




















GOLD, You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything eise in the world, Either» . n Dial 
oust FARK. Terms FRE. Address, TRUS & Co., Augusta, Maine = 








nes, Tabloaux, Speake 


Instruction in VO ICE 
ruct CULT 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION pI lo BOUS Sra wee AEE eAne. 


Each teacher a Specialist. For further inf 
R, 
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COLORADO, 

State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 
Prof. J. P. Jackson has been reélected principal 
of the Colorado City schools at an increased salary. 
His work here has given entire satisfaction. A 
$15,000 building will be erected during the summer 
vacation, which will give Colorado City better school 
facilities than it has ever enjoyed. 

Ex-president A. A. Moulton, of Rio Grande Col- 
lege, Ohio, who came to Colorado three years ago 
for his health, is at present very low with con- 
sumption, It is thought he cannot live more than 
a few weeks. Professor Moulton is a faithful and 
able teacher, a pure and upright man. May we 
not hope that his life will yet be spared. 

The third session of the Chaffee County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held at Buena Vista on the 
27th and 28th of last month. Among those on the 
program we notice Superintendent I. S. Smith of 
Park County, J. A. Condit, Miss Alice Block, and 
W. W. Chester of Buena Vista. 

Anew schoolhouse is to be built in District No. 
2, Denver. 

NEW YORK. 

Yonkers is not a little exercised over a proposi- 
tion to establish a private school for boys; and 
while several arguments have been made in favor 
of the enterprise, Fred Shonnard, president of the 
board of education, presented one of the strongest 
arguments for public school education that has 
ever fallen under our eye. 





WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN. Neenah, 

The River Falls Normal will graduate an ele- 
mentary class,—fourteen,—in June. The year 
has been a profitable one to the students, notwith- 
vtanding the fact that there has been agreat deal 
of sickness among the members of the school. 

The questions prepared for the teachers’ spring 
examinations by Supt. W. J. Hoskins of Jackson 
County, are plain and practical. Mr. Hoskins 
evidently wishes to find out what the teachers of 
Jackson County know about foundation facts and 
principles. 

Supt. W. E. Anderson has been re-elected city 
superintendent of Milwaukee schools. The vote 
in the council stood 26 to 2. 

Mr. T. A. Peters, formerly principal of the 
commercial department of the Black River Falls 
schools, is visiting friends at the Falls. 

Mr. Geo. Obermann, president of the Milwau- 
kee school board, in a recent address, urged the 
retention of German as a part of the course of 
study, but did not favor the proposed increase in 
salary of teachers of German, as such a course 
would make the teaching of that branch much 
more costly than its relative importance merits. 
In some wards, the cost of instruction in German 
is one fifth of the total amount expended. 

Miss Morley, teacher of drawing and calisthen- 
ics in the Milwaukee Normal, was recently called 
home by the serious illness of her mother. 





NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— D. P. Dame, principal of Littleton High School, 
is making arrangements for a summer school. There 
will be classes in French, German, Latin, Greek, 
elocution, art, music, mathematics, and literature. 
Prof. Louis Pollens of Dartmouth College, and 
Mrs. Pollens are members of the faculty. 


VERMONT. 

— The examination for a five years’ certificate 
in Rutland County will be held at Rutland, June 
1 and 2 instead of date recently given. In addition 
to the regular subjects, methods of teaching will 
be included. 








SNUG LITTLE FORTUNES 
may be had by all who are sufficiently intelligent 
and enterprising to embrace the opportunities 
which occasionally are offered them. Hallett & 
Co., Portland, Me., have something new to offer 
in the line of work which you can do for them, 
and live at home, wherever you are located. Prof- 
its immense and every worker is sure of over $5 a 
day; several have made over $50 in a single day. 
All ages; both sexes. Capital not required; you 
are started free. You had better write to them at 
once. 








CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Searcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prot. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





= The teachers in Pittsford have taken a step 
in the right direction in making arrangements 
whereby they are to receive instruction in methods 
of teaching from Mrs, Julia M. Dewey, of Rutland. 
— Winooski High School has just added twenty 
volumes to its library. 
— The subject of additional accommodations for 
the rapidly increasing number of students at Nor- 
wich University, Northfield, was discussed at a 
recent meeting of the trustees, and some plan for 
a new building, to be commenced at once, is likely 
to be carried into operation. 
— There is to be a reunion, June 22, of the friends 
and former students of the Orange County Gram- 
mar School and the State Normal School at 
Randolph. 
— Prin. J. A. DeBoer of the Montpelier Graded 
School, has enlarged the scope of his instruction 
by consenting to become the Memorial Day orator 
at the capital. 
— A Greek letter society, Delta Phi Epsilon, 
has recently been formed in the high school at St. 
Albans. JP 
— The fifty-third annual graduating exercises of 
Black River Academy were held at Ludlow. The 
class numbered seven. ‘They showed evidence of 
the care taken with them and the earnest labors of 
Principal Sherman in their behalf. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The graduating exercises of the class of ’88, 
Middletown High School, took place before a large 
and appreciative audience at the close of the term. 
The subjects of the essays and oratiogs were : ‘‘ The 
Benefits of Science to the World ;’’ ‘‘ The Rank of 
the United States among Nations ;’’ ‘‘ Lessons from 
the Life of Josephine;’’ ‘‘ Mental Economy ;” 
**Can New England Maintain her Importance in 
the Republic?’’ “‘The Truth Shall Make You 
Free;’’ ‘‘Our Course in English Literature ;”’ 
“The Blair Bill;’’ ‘‘ The Scholar’s World;”’ 
and ‘‘ Charles Kingsley.” 

— Supt. W. B. Ferguson, of the Middletown 
schools, has been reélected at a salary of $2,250, 
an increase of $250. 

— Miss Bella Pallman, Ph.B., has resigned her 
position as teacher of science in the high school, 
having been called to the Brooklyn Girls’ High 
School, at a salary of $1,000. 

— The semi-annual convention of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association, which should 
have been held in New London this month, has 
been postponed to November next. 

— Supt. H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport, has 
been unanimously reélected. 


NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS. 





The next semi-annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Superintendents will be 
held in the rooms of the School Committee, Mason 
Street, Boston, Friday, May 25. The following 
is the program : 

9 30.—Opening Exercises and Preliminary Business. 
9.45.—Examinations and Promotions. Report of the 
committee chosen at the last meeting to gather informa 
tion from members of the Association nenrtieg ee 
ods of examinations and promotions, by John T. Printe, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Discussion. Examinations: By Superintendent or 


Committee, 8S. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn.; By 
Teachers, W. E. Buck, Manchester, N. H. Promotions: 
Class Promotions, O. B. Bruce, Lynn, Mass. ; individ. 


ual Promotions, Thomas Emerson, Newton, Mass. 


Election of Officers. 








03 Sewing Machine Free | 


We want one person in every village, town and township, to keep 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those who will 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured in the world, with 


all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for $93; it now sells for $50. Reader, 


itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE, pro- 
vided your application comes in first, from your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show te those who call, aset of our 
elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you to show 


these samples for more than two months, and then they become 
your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get 
as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora month 
ortwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write to 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine manu- 
factured, and the finest general assortment of works of high art 
ever shown together in America. All particulars FREE by return 


mail. Write at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost 
you but one cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to go 
no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you need 
no capital-all is free. Address at once, TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


WANTED, 
A lady or gentleman, teacher preferred, to engage in 
light work during spare time, and which can be pur. 


sued with advantage in the summer vacation. 
Address, B., Box 51, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


A professor for Chair of Chemistry, in a University. 
Salary $2,000. Address 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Between Broadway } 





31 East 17th Street, 





18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. — BOSTON. 


TEACHERS. 





Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UNION PACIFIC, 
** The Overland Route,” from Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co, and ‘* Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, ete., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T. A.; J. S. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 





YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 

necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the PoInT OF START- 
ING, selecting either the “ Columbia River 
Line” via WALLULA JuNcTION, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 
The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 
For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, ete., 
write Cuas. S. Fre, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn.; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 











THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. L, 
July 9, 10, tf, 12, and 13, (88s. 
will be offered from all the prinet- 


Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 


boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
‘*City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. Thespeakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, Newport, R. J. 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 





A COMPETENT PRINCIPAL 
WANTED foran Academy in Salisbury, Mo. Success- 
ful experience as a teacher and best of reeommenda- 
tions as to character and qualifications required. Cor- 
respondence may be addressed to 

GEO. B. OLDHAM, Sxc’y, 
Salisbury, Mo. 
WANTED, 
In a large N. Y. City, in a family school, a teacher of 
Piano and Latin. The applicant must be well 
trained in music and a fine performer. Salary, $300 
and home. Also, in a normal school, a Training 
Teacher of Drawing, who “ is fully up in the present 
idea of combining color and industrial work with 
drawing, and who is capable of training skillful 
teachers in the latest ideas indrawing.” Salary, $800 
to $1000. Apply at once tu 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8St., Boston. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS, 
A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 


ticulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 

One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 

N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. ; 








Tonic Sol-fa Institute. 


A two-weeks Institute, beginning July 9, will 
be held at the Rooms of the INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, Ne. 9 UNIVERSITY 
PLACE, NEW YORK. 








For particulars address 
F in the world. Training for all 
p ¢ accordingto the most advanced 
10 hours a day, Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 





_|The Berlitz Method 


Instruction in all branches of the system. Certifi- 
cates of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London granted. 
THEO. F. SEWARD, East Orange, N. J. 
h i e- most thorough and ad- 
C 00 0 vanced School of Orato 
needs of Voice, Body, and 
Mind in all kinds of delivery, 
scientific, and pedagogic principles. Endowment 
begun. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
logue and summer circular free. 8.S,CoRRyY, Ph.D., 
Freeman Pl, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
map Vv clergymen, were in attendance. 








LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Jo.y, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Rocz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 


Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 
teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 
Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison Sq., New York. 
HAS been acknowledged 
by American and Euro- 
pean authority as the best of all natural methods. 
For sample pages of French and German books, 
discount, ete., write to BERLITZ & CO.. 





W. Madison Square, New York. 





Mo 


C. 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in 


romfield St., Boston. 


aw 


Address 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, 





E. MrRIAM CoYRIERE. 
and 4th Ave., 
it NEW YORK CITY. 


NROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture, 
A new method of Analysis, Natural myer oy» and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
0 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
PRESIDENT, 


every department. Degrees conferred. 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
ond Gummer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


M. D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Grand Teachers’ E) 


TO THE 


XCUrsion 4" 


OF THE 


UAL MEETING 


National Educa 


tional Association, 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17th to 21st, 1888. 
SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 6th, via FITCHBURC RAILROAD. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Route 


is the Official IRoute 


chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by the State Managers and the Teachers in New England. 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO JOIN. 


ge For any further information regarding cost of trip, location in Pullman Cars, Side Excursions, and for Maps, Time 
, JAMES R. WATSON, Gen. Passr. and Tkt. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 


Tables, etc., etc., call on or address 
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Some Recent Publications. 

i blisher. Price 
Title. Author. Pu IN is 1 50 
The Mind of the Child, (Part I.). . Preyer D Applotes S C o NY 2 50 
Sacred History from the Creation, Humphrey AC Armstro a Son, - 1 75 
Credentials of Science. : - Cooke Rovt Cartes € es 50 
National Academy Notes. Kurtz asse Co, N. Bo 
Tiiting at Windmills. : Connelly D Lothrop Co, Boston ; 50 
The Deathless Bank. - - sense + 95 
Life of James Russell Lowell. owe @ 25 
Robert Southey. - - —— 8 . 25 
The Crime Against Ireland. - - ‘08 ~~ = 5 L 1 50 
pe DE a: Tillie. P Laughton, McDonald & Co, Bos 1 50 
mM are Saeany ; . : . 7 Brouson nobest Cloghe & gt ae pS 

" i ’ Con 8 8 & Pub Soc, v 
The Child in the Temple. - - Hazard Yon § ub ost 75 
Stron bow’s Conquest of treland. - | G P Putuam 8 Sons, NY 1 25 
) Jy. 8. 0 
Stray pen lay hh . ) ne agg Cupples & Hurd, Boston 1 +4 
ividual Rights. : - - - Sturdy : Le 76 
age Guide to the Pacific Connt. Steele Rand McNally & Co, Canenge 1 00 
Standard Map of California & Nevada. iP + 00 
A new Bebtueen Cegese - - Ne Harper & Bros, NY 1 60 

) te N . ac 3 
Feet ever girls fiaote. Zoala T B Peterson & Bros, Phila : 00 
Adelaide Ristori. —- Ristori | Roberts Brothers, Boston := 

~ - Salmon Scribner ¢ elford, > 4 
ee an Quick Standard Pub Co, Cincinnati 1 = 
Shakeapeare's England. . - Winter Ticknor & Co, Boston Oni 15 
Topics in Ancient Geography. : - - - Conklin LS Wells, Delaware, N . 26 
Influence of the Jewson the Progress of the World. - Walt B Westermann & Co, > _ 

7 7 T. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. ISCELLANEOUS. 


Giens FAuts (N. Y,) SV’MMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS.— There will be held a Summe 
School for Teachers at Glens Falls, N. Y., under 
the management of W. J. Ballard and Sherman 
Williams, from July 25 to August 15th. The 
general course of instruction includes Psychology, 


Grammar, Rhetoric, English Literature, Elocu- 
tion, Geography, Arithmetic, Physies (with con- 
struction of apparatus), Drawing, Writing, Keo- 
nomics, History, General Primary Work, and 
Physical Training. The tuition for this entire 
course is only $8.00. There will also be special 
courses in Drawing, Elocution, Physics, Metal 
Work, Clay-Modeling, Wood-Carving, and Phys- 
ical Training. This school will have an excellent 
eorps of teachers, and the work will be eminently 
practical. The location is delightful, and the 
members can readily combine pleasure and recre- 
ation, with professional culture, by excursions into | 
the mountains, to Lake George and vicinity, to 
Au Sable Chasm, and to other places of historic 
interest. The low price of board isa special con- 
sideration to teachers who have small salaries, the 
price being from $3.50 to $4.00 per week for ex- 
cellent accommodations. Send for circulars, now 
ready, to Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Ir affords us great pleasure to announce that 











Charles D. Kilborn, Esq., who was connected 
with Ginn, Heath, & Co. for four years, and since 
with D. C. Heath & Co. for three years, has taken 
the New England agency of G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ 
publications, of New York, and also of S. C. 
Griggs & Co.’s publications, of Chicago. He has 
located at No. 5 Somerset Street, Boston, and is 
prepared to supply teachers and others with the 
publications of these well-known firms. His 
long experience and extensive acquaintance admir- 
ably fit him to represent these two publishing 
houses in New England. Wea commend him 
heartily to all seeking for educational books in his 
line. 





IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators anda 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 





EVERY teacher of modern languages will wel- 


come the announcement in this issue of the JouR- 
NAL of the Modern Languages Publishing Co., 


150 Nassau Street, New York. This new com- 
pany has been recently organized by several well- 
known professors, with the purpose to publish, as 
the occasion may require, new textbooks in accord- 


ance with the progress on improved methods in 


the teaching of modern languages. The book an- 


nounced in the advertisement, Deutschland und die 
Deutschen, is a book of great interest and value, de- 
scribing the land where German is spoken and the 
people who speak it. 





THE Pacific Coast entertainers propose, for a 
mere song, a side excursion to Lake Tahoe, Vir- 
ginia City, and the famous Comstock Lode. For 


$3.00 they propose a round trip from Reno to Vir- 
ginia City,— Comstock Mines,— back to Carson, 
thence by stage to Glenbrook, Lake Tahoe, across 
the lake by steamer to Tahoe City, thence by 
stages to Truckee, where passengers resume their 


journey to San Francisco. 





THE UNDERSIGNED beg to announce that 
their eastern business has been incerporated under 
the name of the ‘Andrews Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which assumes all assets and liabilities, in- 
cluding contracts, and will carry on the business 
as heretofore. Soliciting for the new company a 
continuance of your favors, we are, 

A. H. ANDRE 

New York, 1888. — 

Dr. ToURJEE’s tours to the Old World are 
always popular and reliable. In addition to the 
usual tour in June he has arranged a most com- 
plete one to the Holy Land, and another for a 
winter in Southern Europe, both of which have 
much to commend them to the notice of our read- 


— ‘‘ My eyes and limbs, Mrs. Flam!’’ exclaimed 


r|the stork, suddenly breaking off his conversation 


with the flamingo, “here comes Anthony Com- 
stock. Run into the water and hide your legs! 
— Burdette. 

— For the relief and cure of the inflammation 
and congestion called a ‘‘ cold in the head” there 
is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in any- 
thing else it is possible to prescribe. This prepa- 
ration has for years past been making a brilliant 
success as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh, 
and bay fever. Used in the initial stages of these 
complaints Cream Balm prevents any serious de- 
velopment of the symptoms, while almost number- 
less cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
catarrh and hay fever after all other modes of 
treatment have proved of no avail. 








—A child in one of the publie schools, the 
other day, had occasion to parse the word “‘ angel.’’ 
Coming to the gender she stopped, dismayed, and 
asked her teacher “ if there are any men angels ?”’ 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Seoth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

Colleges and Schools. 











COLLEGES. 


( ROMNICAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 

; A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, 

Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888. 
The course will be for one year. 

Applicants must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 
Send for special announcement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


fABvarp UNIVERSITY. 
_ Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
é PROFESSIONAL, _ 
HeTRUOTIOn Th ORATORY. ‘Voice Culture, Ex- 
ession. Summer classes ; : 
Solan be asses at Round Lake and 











For information address L. ALONZO Bu 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. tt” 
YHANDLER SCIKNTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. sth 

or Prot: eee Address the President, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TEOHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin ane Elee- 

tric Eng. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History, 

_F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. B, MUNROE, Sec’y. 








GyAnnert INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. F 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. ‘ . 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Masr’ nein 
___NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART S0HOO 
for the advancement of art et: le pr 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further ceo? A t the 
B 


__INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 








school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House ‘ieoton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Sut NOBMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars, ete., address , 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypx, Principal. 
Se iy Laas BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
‘or catalogues, address 
principal, A. G. Boyprn, aM 
MASsscnUsErrs state NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ber A sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Rvussex1, Principal. 
STATE NOR 
S hid MAL ecuee!, Salam Mass. 























ers. See advertisement. * 





only. catalogu dress 
. D. B. nanan PhD” . 
STK NORMAL g0neoL, WESTFIELD, Maga. 
both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 


J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal 





Loo hers fricip- 
Are you Sieh? 


0 you have pains about the chest and sides, 
nine iA the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feeling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

Are your eyes sunken? Do your hands and feet become 
cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 
expectorate greenish colored matter? Are you hawking 
and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 
you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 
Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urine 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
with a sour taste and sometimes with a sweet? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 
weakness? If you suffer from any of these symptoms, 
send me your name and I will send you, by mail, 


Di ne. 
QneBe tile 0 may not FR EE 


see this notice again. 


Address, naming this paper, Prof, HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. _* 





How fe Raise My SALARY 


is a vital question with thousands of poorly paid 
teachers. The question should be, ‘‘How can | 
make myself worth more?” There are several 
ways: the easiest is by studying the best papers 
and_ books published for teachers. Our list of 


such is now the largest and most complete pub- 


lished. They deal with the principles and 


methods of the ‘*‘NEW EDUCATION.” Here 
are a few of the latest pubiished. Their careful 
study and practice of the principles and methods 
Suggested will result in SURE ADVANCEMENT. 


Payne’s Science and Art of Education, 1.00 


- wr grene book of principles. A newedition from new plates. Has been adopted 
y nearly every Reading Circle in the U. S, Cloth, 340 pp., beautiful binding. 


Love’s Industrial Education, cloth, 4.75 


Little theory, much practice. Tells what to do—how to introduce it 


Currie’s Early Education, cloth, {4.25 


Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching, cloth, 120 pp., 60 
bs Securing Attention. cloth, 100 pp., ,.§0O 
ew enlarged editions, Written in a helpful, ‘‘ taking” way. Neat binding. 


Allen’s Mind Studies for Young Teachers, .50 


The only short, concise, cheap psychology for teachers Cloth, 128 
9 Hy é ; - PP- 
Froebel’s Autobiography, cloth, 50 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each, 45 


Short essays, valuable, practical, prettily gotten up, 


1. Art of Questioning. Fitch, i i 
: Da Securing Attention. Fitch, | . Potent T ot ha Piteke’ 
" usin School. Sidgwick, 6. Object Teaching yon Rd “ 


Wilhelm’s Student's Calendar, book form, ,80| P; 
ve arker’s Talks on Teachi 
ae ay wey Question Book, cloth, net 1,50 | Patridge’s Quincy Methods mes 128 
Aritoweti, jst pseie cs, 1.00| Feat eeRNY of Education, loth, 1.80 
ae 1, cloth, 1, itch’s Lectures on Teachi 
Shaw and Donnell’s School Devices, cl., 1.25! Johnson’s Education by Doing cloth, “a8 
Twenty per cent. discount to roms Be pri P ia 
f tea ces, 
- a —. 92-page descriptive catalogue of 300 best teackely’ eae phd 7 
entioned, The 1,000 best books for school libraries on hand, at good 


discounts. Send for New 64-p; i ’ 
at teachers’ prices, ew O4-page list. All teachers’ books supplied promptly, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO i 
25 Clinton Place, New York, os Penn 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





— Scribner's Maggzine for May is one of the 
most picturesque and varied in its contents of the 
issues of that periodical. It contains several 
wholesome out-door articles full of action, adven- 
ture, and exhilarating exercise. The illustrations 
of these are spirited and realistic. Alexander 
Pope was born two hundred years ago, on the 21st 
of May, 1682, and for nearly a century his influ- 
ence ‘‘reigned paramount in English verse.’’ 
This important literary anniversary is fittingly no- 
ticed by a charming prose essay, and a critical 
estimate in verse written in the manner of Mr. 
Pope, by Austin Dobson. ‘‘ Salmon Angling on 
the Restigouche”’ describes the rare sport which 
is there enjoyed by the dwellers in the unusual 
form of a summer home known as the Horse Yacht. 
It is fully illustrated by A. B. Frost. Prof. Wm. 
P. P. Longfellow (whose article on the form of 
the Greek vase, in the April Scribner’s will be 
recalled) writes with equal skill and interest of 
**The Decoration of Vases.”” The subject gives 
occasion for illustrations even more elaborate and 
graceful than those in the previous article. Prof. 
James Baldwin’s second paper on “ The Center 
of the Republic” is a review of the intellectual 
activity in the West. It clearly shows that’ many 
of the great reforms in educational methods, 
which have been adopted with enthusiasm by the 
East, were originated and developed by sturdy 
Western pioneers. This essay will be a means of 
enlightenment to many intelligent Eastern peo- 

le. There is a poem, ‘‘ Morning in Venice,’’ by 
essie Gray, with a full-page illustration by F. 
Hopkinson Smith; other poems are by Edith M. 
Thomas, Maybury Fleming, Duncan Campbell 
a Helen Gray Cone, and James Herbert 
orse. 


— The Forum, for May, contains articles on the 
following timely public questions: The Judiciary, 
Municipal Government, River and Harbor Bills, 
The Liquor Traffic, The Railroads, The Public 
Schools, The Admission of Utah; and of foreign 
questions, The Irish Problem, and Temporal 
Power of the Pope; ‘‘ Objections to High Li- 
cense,’’ by the Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon; 
** What Shall the Public Schools Teach ?’’ by 


Judge R. C. Pitman; ‘‘ Steam and Its Rivals,’’ 
by Prof. R. H. Tharston; and ‘‘ The Pains of 
Fear,’’ by Eliza Lynn Linton. When a gentle- 
man like Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, turns aside to point out remedies for 
defects in our judicial system, and ex-Mayor Seth 
Low of Brooklyn, N. Y., states the ‘* Obstacles to 
Good City Government,’’ the public can afford to 
read with the expectation of getting light. A 
new insight is given into the Mormon communi- 
ties outside Salt Lake City, and of the practical 
workings of the hierarchy, by Capt. E. C. Dutton, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, who spent several 
years in Utah. Michael Davitt has a strong arti- 
cle on Irish Landlordism, in which he maintains 
that the Irish question is the landlord question, 
and shows what Home Rule would do for the devel- 
opment of the country. The Forum is now pub- 
lished at 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


— The May number of The New Princeton Re- 
view is as usual freighted with able and timely ar- 
ticles. ‘* Balzac’’ is the theme of a critical and 
interesting paper by John Safford Fiske; Eugene 
Schuyler contributes ‘‘ A Political Frankenstein 
(I.)’?; W. C. Brownell writes of ‘‘The French 
Provincial Spirit,’’ and Washington Gladden on 
‘* Ethics and Economies.’’ ‘*‘ An Episode in Cen- 
tral American History’’ is furnished by William 
Eleroy Curtis; ‘‘ Pastoral Elegies,’’ by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,’’ by Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. Criticisms, Notes and Reviews, 
a record of great value on American, foreign, 
literary, scientific, and art topics, follows. This 
number has also an analytical index of Vol. V. 
The high character of this Review should lead it 
to a patronage that will pay generously the pub- 


| — The Andover Review for May is brimfal of 
good things, both for the theological critic, and 


for the general reader. Professor Harris writes 
upon ‘‘ Law and Grace’; Rev. T. P. Hughes, 
upon “The Moslem’s Bible’’; Prof. L. Sears, 
upon ‘‘Shakespearian Controversy’’; M. W. 
Walker, ‘‘Notes from a German University”’ ; 
Rev. J. Faville, upon ‘‘ Count Lyof N. Tolstoi on 
Immortality.’’ The editorials treat of Matthew 
Arnold's Last Criticism, The Perils of Orthodoxy, 
Comment on Current Discussion, A Hopeful Sign, 
Is a Foreign Missionary in Special Danger of Her- 
esy ? Testimony of a Missionary, Biblical and His- 
torical Criticism; Book Reviews and Notices as 
usual. Single numbers, 35 cents; yearly subscrip- 
tion, $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The Swiss Cross, the popular science monthly 
which gives the reports of the Agassiz Associa- 


tion contains in the May number an illustrated 
article on the remarkable journey made in Cen- 
tral Asia by H. E. M. James, Lieut. Younghus- 
band and H. Fulford. The reporis of the work 
of the Agassiz Association show that this organiz- 
ation is constantly growing in usefulness as well 
as members. Price, $1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Unitarian Review, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
nda Hand, for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Lend a Hand Co. 
The Siderial Messenger, for May; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Northfield, Minn : Carleton College Observatory. 


Boston: 


Queries, for May; terms, 81.00 a year, Buffalo, N. Y,: 
Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 
The Swiss Cross, for May; terms, $1.50a year. New 


York: N. D. C. Hodges. 
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ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


coubycleamses the 
NiNasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 










ERR Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drugeists 5 by mail, re 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich 


reea- 
stered 
“> & A 





The Best Summer Schools. 


Reliable information in regard to the best Sum- 
mer Schools will be given, without charge, to all 
applicants. Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
year, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
in the West. A handsome stone building. A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Lllness of the 
President the pwanen p a3 es to give up this 
roperty and school. pply to 
pie std HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


One of four male teachers in a first-class city high 
school in the state of New York, wanted in Sept. ’88, 
to teach Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, 
and Botany. A college graduate who has made a 
specialty of these branches desired. It is a $1500 po- 
sition. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 

ounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys 
Srarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The saleis made necessary 
by the death of the —— Bp ba 1 sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. ply at once to 
— THIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

















lishers, A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 














THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 





TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WANT 
A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 

DO YOU WANT 
A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
Art ? REGISTER IN THE N, E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A ition as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E. 
BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 


To fs West or South, or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


3G" Forms and Circulars free. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. ; 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MASs. 
tg hen! a. N 
We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved dighly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a g list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.—A. P. sTON#, Supt. of Schools. 





DO YOU 


Music, at 


we describe—not some other place. 


_ Geachers’ Agencies. | 








Geachers’ Agencies. 








want to go to Virginia,or to Georgia, or to Arkansas, or to Illinois, as teacher of Art, or Elocution, or 
300 to $500 and home? If you can combine any two of the three and teach them well, 
we can give you a choice of schools in any one of these States. 
west that he will have to teach almost everything for $1400 a year. 
boarding-school, a West Point graduate preferred, though army experience will do. Superintendencies and Princi- 
palships are so numerous now that almost any preference can be followed, provided the qualifications and experience 
correspond with the salary asked, that is the difficult point always. 
#300 and home, and she wrote back that she accepted it, and we supposed the matter settled. To-day she writes 
that her letter to the principal accepted provided he could make the salary $450 and home! 
Our letters owepe state clearly what is offered and what is expected, and we want the answer to be as to the place 
We have just filled a place in the university at Lake Forest, Ill., Latin and 
Modern Languages, where a good deal was asked for the salary. 
we found a very good man quite willing to go. All we ask of candidates is to say promptly Yes or No, and stick to it. 
Then we know what to depend on, and so do the schools that deal with us. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 


We want a college President in an institution so far 
Also a Military Instructor in a first-class 


We offered one of our teachers a position at 


That isn’t business. 
But there were prospects to be considered, and 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





, A BIRD’S- 


“ Send us at once the names of not more than three 
first-class teachers of Composition, Arithmet'c, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.’’— Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the coming year. I have intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the members of the Board, and 
if you will select one candidate for each position, 
and name to me teachers whom you can thoroughly 
recommend, I will present them to the Board and am 
sure I can secure their election.”’—An Attorney. 


“T want a geatemen assistant for a Boardin 
School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, French 
and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salary $400and home 
the first year, will be increased. et me hear at 
once.” —Principal of a Southern Academy. 


“The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 


cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


EYE VIEW. 


is doing atthe present time, we quote a few 





paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics to Mr. —-——, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
considered.” — President of a Western College. 


* Tam in favorable correspondence with two of the 
positions you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
them. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.”—H. S. V., Philadelphia. 


“ If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you_know confidentially, When the place is to 
be open. We have given the information to no other 
agency, since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 


didates. Write at once.”—F. H. P , Vt 





“‘T am surprised at so early an election. I secured 
the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —J/. C. B., Jowa. 


“Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 
more work thanall the others combined. — H. G. T., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to better their location showd send at once for our circulars, as we receive more 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the places. 


Address, 


ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, Chicago. 





U 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 





Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the Kast,South, 
West, at a small cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 








Agency Manual Free upon application. 





Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 

Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 
SOUTHERN 


AND 








ouRnER™ Cohool Agency 


Assists Teachers in obieining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. Mt. STERLING, Ky. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

Pror. J. F. DERR, Prin. High School, Tamaqua, 
Pa., says: “ I consider the Pennsylvania Educativnal 
Bureau an aid to teachers that cannot be overvalued. 
Having belonged to it only for a short time, I was. 
through its influence, elected to an excellent pos.- 


ion.”’ : 
ese PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


yin oa L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 
SS EIo 
& 














0 
wv Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


fessors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
oe ght ag to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Churches, Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
‘usiness Firms. Mxrs. A. D. CULVE 
re ones “ss 329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Ci 


FREE REGISTRATION rea 


VACANCIES ON HAND. 
Enclose stamp for application-form. 
No charge to school officers for securing teachers. 
Address, 
THE NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ UNION, 


P. O. Box 210, Rutherford, N. J. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 





FOR 
CHERS. 











HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER. 


, address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions. 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENG 


| the courts. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 





Room 48, 214 CLARK ST,, 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 

Rents and Sells School Property. 
Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 
A. T. PALM, Mgr. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





CRERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | * TER 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. | Teachers Ag ency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SoHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Dest Coermnces furnished. 
ce M COYRIERE 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 
Teachers’ Agency, 26 Bromfield Street, 


Room 4, BOSTON. 


Principals, Committees, and others supplied with 
thoroughly qualified teachers. 

Teachers will find this agency especially valuable, 
as we do not encumber our books with ten times as 
many applicants as we can place, 

Call or send fur circular. 

SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


NO FEE For kecistration. 


Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi« 
tions. Vacancies always on hand, Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suenie. 

Y. 
N.Y. 








R. EK. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 





BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 
110 Tremont 8t. BOSTON 21 W. Sth St., 


Studio Building, « ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Illi. 
Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- 

ents seeking better salaries or more favorable location 
will find it to their interest to write to us. We are in 
correspondence with thousands of the best schools and 
colleges. Our vacancies are all direct from employers. 
Send at once for circulars and blank. 

Address Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
(Mention N. E. Journal.) ELMHURST, ILL. 


eachers and Ernploers 


of teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


D.F. Dimon, A, M., Manager. 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. 





Form and particulars for stamp. 





W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 





608 Broadway, . ALBANY, N, Y. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATI 


ON. 





Vol. XXVIIL—No. 20. 








Volume VII. International Education Series. 
Epirep sy W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


THE SENSES AND THE WILL. 


(Part 1. of ‘The Mind of the Child””) 
By W. PREYER, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the original German by H. W. 

BRowN, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. 
studies of young children printed by careful empirical and often 


ork of Preyer's is the fullest and on the whole the best. It should 
der children. as the best example of the inductive method ap- 


STANLEY HALL, Johns Hopkins University. 


“Among all the nearly fourscore 
thoroughly scientific observers, this w 
be read by teachers and parents even of ol 
plied to the study of child-psychology.””—G. 


Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Send for descriptive circulars of the series. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


New York, Boston, 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers I and 2, 


now TO THINK WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PUPILS FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 





AND 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


These books contain outlines for Composition 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway, 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and HMist’| Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, A¢t., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Deutschland 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN. 





eow 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR——— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WE NCKE- 
BACH BERLIT2’8, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
aif Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 


DEUS KA a Rh 
ju ion Agency for Fore e cals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
38 East 17th St. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew'voux, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues tt 


Songs of History. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of “The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,”’ ete. 











The LAND where German is spoken, and 
the PEOPLE that speak it. 





The Modern Language Publishing Co., 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
» gilt top, price $1.00. t 0 tien Sees ne bir ge 
ur New Sehool Aid ll nssisti 
Pe pi ny wnpertans books of the season. It is | TEACHER SI yon melon in good vat oe ea 
se : . contains 2h re xce’ ri redi 
} 0 sentiment, and should be found in cards elegantly Lthegraphed in a ae ee -- X, a 


every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- | mottoes; price per set $1; half set 108 cards dc. Large set samples 





book 
a oi ; pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fi ift - 
Address, © NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, _ |! stool mipplite He. Brave lid tnd tow samplen Tree all pont: 
3 § ‘ r= paid by mail. re at on. : 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. | X'S. Pouca Co: WARREN Pin | eane send @ trial order, 





of Garrett's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 


No. 2/ 


including two capital new Farces), embracing 
SENTIMENT, Patnos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic Sxetcues, Diacect, RELIGIOUS AND 
Temperance Reapines, Diarocurs,—in fact just what you are look- 
ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 
Bookseller for No. 27, or send price to : 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS 


PLAYS 











Now READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plaiu 
Style of Writing. 

ith beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
— best cagtes of Penmanship yreperes expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
ar Price 25 Ors.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. §. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co. 
puawine meoKe 


RAWING MODELS, and 
DRA RTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


prs Anu Tex-ons,o, At luton 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. ma 
These MODELS have been specially design r 
the teaching of Form and Drawin Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a caretilty erecuracy al 
olagh “erat pe lowest possible 








beauty, and are furnished a 
oom | They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Chi Agency, 
70 WABASH AVENUE 


A BUNDLE|®” GRACE H. DODGE. 
OF 


A NEW BOOK. Full of prac- 
tical sense. Should be in the hands 





y y of every girl. As is well known, 
LETTERS Miss Dodge is a member of the 
TO NewYork Board of Education. No 


one mae — pow Ry = 
; ris need to know, and how to te 
Busy Gi rls. t to them. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, Y. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MacCord’s 


NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR DRAUGHTS- 
MEN. By Prof. Charlies W. MacCord, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Illustrated with 68 dia- 
gram’s and full-page plates. 4to, cloth, $2.50. 





We also publish 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING. Including Applications of Pho- 
tography. Illustrated with plates, colored and 
plain. By Lieut. Henry A. Reed, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Drawing. U.S. Military Academy, West 
Point. 4to, cloth, $3.50. 


“This is decidedly the best work of its class that 
we have ever met with.”—Engineering News. 


MANUAL OF TOPOGRAPHICAI 
DRAWING. By Lieut. R. 8. Smith, U.S. _ 
late Assistant Professor of Drawing in U. S. Mili- 

tare Aeasteny. Revised and enlarged by Charles 

MeMillan, C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering 

College ot New Jersey. With 12 folding plates, 

1¢Wly made (3 colored) anc / avi ¥ 

pay Fe AA ) i new wood engravings. 


“This is a delightfully simple and practical work.” 
—Scientific American, ; 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books for 
Scientific Schools and Colleges. 





COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. og bon aii. & a 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ates and List or Contents of all the N Z 
240 Ff. ages, only 30 Cts. Every Number different. Sethian sepested. Ger the ful — 


Catalogues and circulars sent free by mail. 


MELODIOUS SONGS 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS “sc:s""s. 


(35 ets., or 
$3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 


sod songs, many of them Motion Songs. A good 
Primary hool Song Book. In addition pipe new 
owers, 


songs, there are such old favorites as “ 
wild Wood Flowers,” “If ever I see,” “Coo, says 


the mother Dove,” “ My days of Youth,” * O say, 
busy Bee,” “Out in a beautiful Field.” Send for 


Specimen Pages. 


UNITED VOICE 


Best School Song Book, 8 
tact in choosing and arranging; 


pleasing songs. 
b] For Sunday Schools. 
CHILDREN’S DIADEM price) 
recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes. 
For Sunday Schools and 


VOICES OF PRAISE Praise Meetings, (40 ~., 


per doz.), Rev. C. Hutchins. xactly fits 
L 


ne taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 
and wide-awake music. 
AMUS {st.) A Hymn and Tune Book for 
LAUD wadies’ Seminaries and Colleges. 
Profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 


(50 cts., or $4.80 per dozen), is 
L. O. Emerson’s Newest and 
k, showing his most excellent 
with new and 





Send for Specimen Copies at (Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


ages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
b ENTHAL’S celebrated 





versation, 


i Dr. cn. 8. Ros 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 


each age, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part 
1., 2 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Ai Great Jones Street, New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

~ eee . —— ae 
e ndar - Course, Separa Mental and 

2° Union Arith. Course, Combining B Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. . 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
one who is in the practical - 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar 5 — 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’ 
in Botany and poh of Plants. _——— 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
aa coon i St., New York, 
ulars Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 











eow 











8 Latin, Venable’s Algebra, ete. 





I. PRIMARY SPEAKER. Boards, 
IK, JUNIOR SPEAKER, With Instructions to 
Young Speakers. Cloth, . » ‘ . ‘ 
Iit, rag te Stone | SPEAKER. With directions 
o § ers an i i 
Se Cha, an egpramie of words often mispro- 
“ There is a great variety of fresh 


$0.50 
75 


- 


National 


. 7 ee 1.25 
, Short, pointed pieces.” j 
— Herald and Presbyter. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., Publishers, 


THE 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Speakers 


cians. 


‘We express . i 
isher > expec lam suapeiee and delight to find an author and pub- 
and the courage t 
of St. Louis, Rey. Te pewitt La, 
go owing, and Rev. Dr. 
- Reed, John D. Long, D. W. Voorhees, C 
eg . 68, Carl Schurz, Chauncey M. 
We Sennett and George William Curtis honor the politi- 
are weary with the standard selections of all time.’”’—Journal of Ed. 


740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


admirable cone ae in one utterances of to-day, 

v. Henry M. Stimpson, D.D., 
T. DeWitt Talmage, Rev. MM. Ww. Stryker, Rey. 
R. 8. Storrs, do the cloth credit ; while T. 


character will commend it to those who 





i RE Sg 0 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1887-1888 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, PRICES TO MEMBERS. JAMES P. MAGEE, 


ss ° *> © 
05 Broadw may, New . ork OUND IN C LOTH. 38 Br m fi ld t Boston 
B UND T J e s 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edw 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. i. toma rot Vale Gols peembesetemmdaintarc ce, 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Dr. M. P. Haifleld’ sees eee : 2 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. By J. B. Walker, LL.D. . weet 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING. ... .. tts Dense secrecesonsenedbe ate yo 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. ‘By Dr. W. ©. Wilkinson ....0-s0-000. cece 4 
HI OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D... = 
QUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN  ...cccceseerececenn ee eteeees : a 
On pt of price will free of express or postage. POCO OOOO ETES COD EEEE SHOE Eeseeees Seeeeee 1.50 


FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 
Price, single copy, 5 cents ; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 








Embracing the principal cities of ITALY, ENGLA 
) 4 7LAND, WALES, A 

FRANCE ND RELAND. GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. ay Be apes 
% 3@™ Send for Circulars of this and other valuable series. cdetoy 

FUNNIEST Layee YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT; 

?“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA’ Acer: 

2 “Seshe, Them dumb fools believe in lth * pale 

Bo. hans Sad tamae tea gee eae arkaon, CPU eemutne wits 


amusing.” —Rose E. Cleveland = ee: me 
conte ith exhilarating fan. Ree ye ney Sunny." Weekly Oining Ais, nate 
MS Appiy to HUBBARD BROSe PHILAD AS mM owek East. 








SMITH'S EF 


A Preparation 
ing a Review of Etymology ; 
and Composition ; Elementary 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 


Essentials of English Grammar 
Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 





Teachers will find thi 


pupils’ use from various 


ety ’ 8 volume a veritable : , 
ing information, which they have heretofore — fe ee 


compelled to collect for their 


outside and often inconvenient sources. 








Cc, F. STEARNS, N “ E, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48% Wary §yy,cipcipnat!. 0. 


Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass 











